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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


T has been decidedly an Eastern week. 
| ees and the affaire ‘‘ A’’ have between 

them engaged the whole attention of Press 
and public. In Egypt the crisis that followed on 
the murder of the Sirdar has been temporarily 
abated by the formation of the new ministry, on 
whose attitude the British Government must wait. 
Zaghlul went out and Ziwar came in with com- 
mendable dispatch ; we must now give Ziwar time. 
The prompt and firm action necessitated by the 
situation has given a handle to Anglophobes 
throughout the world, and among these none has 
turned it more assiduously than that strange patho- 
logical species, the English Anglophobe. Labour 
Party publicists who cry out against the action of 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government should reflect what 
sort of action their own Mr. MacDonald would 
have had to take, had he, and not Mr. Baldwin, 
been Premier when the crisis occurred. 


FOREIGN COMMENT 
Foreign comment upon our Government’s reso- 
lute action in Egypt has been generally unfriendly. 


We shall do well not to wax too greatly indignant 
about this. A lofty and judicial public opinion 
does not yet exist in any country: the itch to 
pay off old scores is still paramount in determining 
the popular attitude towards world events. 
Grotesque though comparisons between our action 
against Egypt and that of Austria against Serbia 
in 1914 or that of Italy against Greece last year 
may be, they are still telling enough to impress 
the foreign reader of headlines, and to provide 
cantankerous editors with a welcome text for 
cynical comment. Italy, with our harsh words 
about Corfu still ringing in her ears, richly enjoys 
according us an acidly magnanimous approval. 
Germany is frankly hostile. So is the French 
Press of the Left, which only peculiar circumstances 
rendered friendly to us last year. Perhaps the 
mildest and most reasonable judgment is passed 
upon us by the Temps, which remarks that in 
these cases everything depends upon the manner, 
and that our manner has been hardly such as to 
facilitate a peaceful solution of the conflict. 
“* Pertinax,’’ indeed, gives us his benediction in 
the Echo de Paris, but this because his whole 
philosophy obliges him to stick up for the maniére 
forte wherever and by whomsoever practised. 


TYPEWRITER 


First in 1873— 
First to-day ! 
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THE FRANCO-GERMAN RAPPROCHEMENT 


It is, however, decidedly unfortunate that at this 
moment occasion should have arisen for simul- 
taneous hostile comment upon us in France and 
Germany. We have witnessed with nothing but 
relief the gradual appeasement of Franco-German 
relations in the last few months, but it would be 
foolish to conceal the fact that this rapprochement 
is partly the work of individuals animated by a 
fervent abhorrence of ourselves. With Jaurés’s 
body at rest in the Pantheon and Caillaux free to 
return to active politics, with General de Metz 
withdrawn from the Palatinate, and the German 
General Nathasius released from imprisonment in 
France by Presidential interposition, we are 
indeed very far from the days when Poincaré 
and Cuno volleyed reciprocal maledictions across 
the desolate valley of the Ruhr. Perhaps we in 
Britain have not quite gauged the extent of the 
change, which, ignored or misunderstood, might 
have damaging effects for us. 


THE ALIEN 


The alien in our midst is again causing alarm 
among the more nervous sections of the public, 
and the reply of the Home Secretary to the 
deputation from the National Citizens’ Union 
suggests that some tightening of the alien laws 
may be contemplated by the Government. The 
question is certainly important, if hardly of a 
kind to cause consternation. The Times on 
Thursday published the first of a short series of 
articles on aliens in London, which makes 
interesting and significant reading. The chief 
danger to this country from its alien population 
lies in the fertility of such soil for the exotic 
political growths of the genus Marx. The alien 
in the States is said to become a good American 
in two generations; but in England blood mixes 
less easily. That is one reason why our alien 
problem remains acute. The question of restric- 
tion is a difficult one, but if restriction is to 
increased, can it not be in the direction of quality 
rather than quantity? The penniless are the 
stuff revolutions are made on. If, therefore, only 
such aliens be in future admitted into the country 
as possess a certain minimum of capital, the 
danger of disturbance from this source will he 
correspondingly less. The man of property, in 
however small a way, is less amenable to anarchy. 


FOOD PRICES 


Elsewhere we print the first of a short series of 
articles on food prices, the result of special 
investigation by ourselves into the problems with 
which the forthcoming Royal Commission will 
concern itself. Our first article deals with milk, 
regarding which thorough and impartial inquiry 
has led us to the conclusion that there is little 
organized profiteering, and no_ cut-and-dried 
remedy for high prices. We will not anticipate 
here the results to be published in ensuing weeks 
of our inquiry into the prices of other commodities, 
but we would issue a general warning against the 
idea—prevalent in some quarters—that there is an 
organized food ramp. There is nothing of the 
sort. The Press talks darkly of ‘‘ mysteries,’ 
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but the Royal Commission will divulge no 
sensational facts because there are no sensational 
facts to be divulged. There is, however, a good 
deal that can, and should be, rectified, as oyr 
investigations will prove. 


AN IMPERIAL PROGRAMME 


Mr. Amery’s confirmation of the Prime 
Minister’s pledge to the nation for the strengthen. 
ing and developing of the Empire by every 
possible means will give the greatest satisfaction 
to the Dominions. At last we have a Govern. 
ment in power bent on carrying out a true and 
practical imperial programme. Other Govern. 
ments have associated themselves with Empire 
development, but not until now has it been placed 
in the forefront of ministerial procedure, and early 
in the coming session we may hope to see 
honoured the agreements into which we entered 
at the last Imperial Economic Conference. 
Another matter calling for early attention is 
migration within the Empire. Present legisla- 
tion is insufficient for the purpose for which it 
was enacted. Amendments must be made, 
especially with regard to finance. Some better 
way than now exists for obtaining a more equal 
distribution of populations must be found, and 
further and easier facilities given to all persons 
desiring to take advantage of the openings on the 
land that await newcomers in the Dominions. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 


The German Election campaign, which opened 
almost simultaneously with our own, draws some- 
what wearily to a close. The German party 
system is not nearly so complicated and abstruse 
as the French, but in France the competing parties 
generally manage to sort themselves out into two 
hostile blocks. In Germany, on the other hand, 
there is a delicate gradation of opinions from ex- 
treme right to extreme left (extremes which do in 
fact very nearly meet) without a marked cleft at 
any point. Thus the Fascists, alias National- 
Socialists, alias Racial-Purists (V6lkische) melt 
imperceptibly into the German National Party, 
which, sustaining a point of view little different 
from their own, tries, unlike them, somehow to fit 
it in with the picture of the world as it is. This 
party in turn shades off into the German People’s 
Party, representing the major section of big indus- 
try, but comprising two pretty distinct groups, one 
favouring association with the Nationalists, the 
other with the intellectual and largely Hebraic 
Democrats, small in numbers but powerful in the 
possession of Germany’s best-written newspapers, 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, the Vossische Zeitung, 
and the Berliner Tageblatt. . 


GROUPS 


Between People’s Party and Democrats 
stands the Centre, divided no less distinctly than 
the former into a Right and Left Wing, which 
are held together only by the profession of 
Catholic principles which is the basis of the party 
programme. To the left of the Democrats stand 
the Social-Democrats, an uneasy combination of a 
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large and ultra-respectable group with a small and 
noisy one distinguished rather by their better 
manners and their more responsible tactics than 
by any divergence of principles from the Com- 
munists. On the extreme left the friends of 
Moscow, as already noted, almost join hands with 
the gentry who wanted last year to drive the 
French out of the Ruhr with pikes and pitch- 


forks. 


PROSPECTS 


The outgoing Reichstag was composed roughly 
as follows: Social Democrats and Nationalists 
held a hundred seats each, Centre and Communists 
each over sixty, People’s Party a round forty, 
Fascists and Democrats a round thirty each, and 
smaller parties an odd fifty. Expectations are 
that the Communists and Fascists will each lose 
heavily, the Social-Democrats and Nationalists 
gain somewhat, and the three middle parties 
(People’s Party, Centre and Democrats) register 
a slight improvement. The great hope is that 
some of the converted madmen from left and right 
extremes may take a resolute plunge back into 
sanity and not linger in too large numbers on the 
borderlands of reason—that is on the extreme 
fringes of the Nationalist and Social-Democrat 
parties. The combinations which have any serious 
prospect of forming the basis of a new Govern- 
ment are the Great Coalition, extending from 
People’s Party to Social Democrats and the 
bourgeois bloc extending from Nationalists to 
Democrats. In either of these combinations, 
however, there is bound to be fierce internecine 
warfare. The first means trade unionists and big 
business pulling together in one boat, the second 
junkerdom and pacifist finance. The satisfactory 
Government for Germany in the coming years 
would be one based upon a strong combination of 
People’s Party, Centre and Democrats, but these 
parties at present muster less than a third of the 
Reichstag, so that benevolent neutrality on one or 
the other side must almost certainly be the condi- 
tion of such a Government. And consideration 
for sleeping partners is apt to be the bane of effi- 
cient Government. 


BUDAPEST, VIENNA AND BELGRADE 


The latest report of the League’s Commissioner- 
General in Budapest is mildly but unmistakably 
optimistic. With the Austrian experience before 
her as a model and a warning, Hungary is not 
likely to indulge in light-headed self-congratula- 
tion, or to delude herself that one monthly Budget 
surplus means Paradise Regained. The political 
storm which appeared to be brewing in October 
has at least temporarily blown over, and Count 
Bethlen, the seemingly irreplaceable Premier, 
should be able to concentrate on some very needful 
reforms, notable among which is the revision of a 
taxation system which renders suicidal any 
approach to fiscal honesty on the part of business 
enterprises. In Vienna a new Government has 
been called to office of which the best that can 
be said is that circumstances will not permit it to 
depart too widely from the policy of its prede- 
cessor. In Belgrade the reinstalled Serb jingoes 


are successfully demonstrating that three months’ 
exile from power has not added a grain to their 
very tenuous stock of political wisdom. Elections 
are to take place in February and may be attended 
by a good deal of trouble. , 


‘*“RUM ROW ” 


In spite of all the ridicule that has been poured 
out upon America’s prohibition law, Congress has 
voted more money to be spent to enable the coast- 
guard service to stamp out this illicit trade carried 
on not only outside New York and San Francisco, 
but from most of the adjacent islands and Gulf of 
Mexico. This ‘‘ Rum Row’”’ on the high seas 
just outside the twenty-five mile limit is now re- 
garded as a ‘“‘ national disgrace,’’ and it must be 
naturally irritating for any nation to know that it 
has a horde of smugglers riding at anchor as 
near as they can to its shores to enable some boot- 
leggers to help a certain portion of the population 
to violate its laws. 


THE FUTURE OF WEMBLEY 


Almost everyone desires the revival of the 
British Empire Exhibition, but few can have been 
satisfied with the manner in which it is being 
attempted. A decision on the matter should have 
been reached weeks ago, and should have been 
communicated to exhibitors and the public in terms 
that would have revealed firm purpose and evoked 
hearty response. Instead of which we have a 
belated announcement that the Executive Council 
of the Exhibition ‘‘ recommends ”’ the re-opening 
of Wembley next year, and the prospect remains 
somewhat vague. However, we hope an ener- 
getic effort will be made to win back the support 
of exhibitors who have already stated that they will 


“not participate, and that the Exhibition authorities 


will try to make Wembley in 1925 a pleasanter 
resort than it was in 1924. The Exhibition was 
full of interest, and it also drew those who like 
the cruder forms of popular amusement, but it was 
not a place at which to while away an afternoon or 
evening in comfort. 


A GREEN BELT ROUND LONDON 


The proposal, not by any means a new one, 
but this time apparently made in earnest, to estab- 
lish and maintain a zone of open country round 
London is eminently deserving of support. Unless 
something of the sort is undertaken within the 
next few years, there will be none but arbitrary 
official boundaries to London, and bricks and 
mortar will link the capital with every town within 
an hour’s journey. The process of expansion 
must be stopped, not only because it spoils 
pleasant patches of country at present attainable 
by the Londoner in search of refreshment, but 
because it is destructive of civic feeling. As no 
man has ever truly been influenced by the thought 
that he was a member of the human race, so none 
can be guided by the thought that he dwells in a 
conglomeration of towns. Boundaries are a moral 
as well as a material necessity. We cannot 
rejoice in citizenship of we know not quite 
what city. 
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THE POSITION IN EGYPT 

1tH the passing of Zaghlul and his 

Cabinet of irreconcilables and the peaceful 

appointment of a new Ministry there 
comes a temporary pause in the hectic race of 
events, allowing a dispassionate review of the 
action to which the British Government has been 
reluctantly driven in Egypt. Critics of British 
action, both at home and abroad, have carefully 
lost sight of the true position of affairs. It is a 
purely calumnious criticism that professes to see 
in the dramatic rapidity of the British Cabinet s 
move a desire to take advantage of the tragic mur- 
der of the Sirdar to further imperialistic designs. 
We have frankly no imperialistic designs in the 
Nile Valley. The murder of Sir Lee Stack merely 
speeded up the moment and decided the form of 
an action on the part of Great Britain that careful 
observers of Egyptian affairs have long recognized 
as ultimately inevitable. 

The one element of caution preserved in our 
rash grant of independence to Egypt in 1922 was 
the reservation of certain important questions, 
vital to the existence of the British Empire and 
demanding in the true interest of both countries 
the formulation of a comprehensive concordat at 
the earliest possible moment. The whole conduct 
of Egypt since her existence as an independent 
state has been directed towards nothing less than 
a disingenuous determination, by a system of 
plots, intrigues and political murder, to pre-judge 
to her own misconceived advantage the whole 
series of questions thus left open. The murder of 
the Sirdar was but the final act of a long series of 
dishonest intrigues, calculated to undermine the 
British position in the Sudan, which compelled 
even a Labour Prime Minister, little more than a 
month ago, to administer to Zaghlul a serious 
warning that such a campaign could not be 
allowed to continue. 

There can be no question as to the rightfulness 
of British action or, when the case is intelligently 
considered, as to its essential moderation. The 
position has been an impossible one for some time 
past. We have repeatedly drawn attention in 
these columns to the paramount necessity, in view 
of Egypt’s unreasonable attitude, for regularizing 
our position in the Sudan. And we venture to 
say that had the necessary and inevitable settle- 
ment not been so long delayed, the recent crisis, 
together with the criticism that it has unjustly 
earned for us, would not have occurred. 

Objection to the British ultimatum to Egypt can 
at best be taken only on points of expression and 
form. In substance and content it was unexcep- 
tionable, moderate, and the minimum for which so 
serious an occasion called. It is possibly a matter 
for regret that the clause dealing with the future 
regulation of Sudan irrigation, by a clumsy 
importation of a technical question into a political 
document, gave the ignorant an impression that 
the Egyptian people, by way of punishment for 
the recent murder, were to be penalized by a 
diminution of their water-supply. Nothing of the 
sort, of course, is the case. The technical question 
involved was long ago settled in a sense which 
revealed that the proper irrigation of the Sudan 
involved no danger for Egyptian agriculture. 
Perhaps the ultimatum might have been more 


satisfactorily expressed by a simple broad state. 
ment that for the future England would assume 
sole responsibility for the government of the Sudan 
and by the relegation of specific points to the after. 
details of administration. But the form of the 
document in this regard was possibly necessitated 
by the still subsisting connexion between Egy 
tian sovereignty and the existing Condominium 
in the Sudan. The consideration reveals yet 
another respect in which our hasty grant of 
independence to Egypt may bind our hands. 

The time must arrive when the experiment of 
1922 will have to be revised. But our promise 
must be respected till its effectuation is rendered 
definitely impossible by Egyptian folly and in. 
capacity. We must for the present make sure 
that the temporary relief in Egyptian affairs, 
brought by the accession to power of an apparently 
reasonable and patriotic section of native opinion, 
does not become the occasion of any weakening 
on our part. The Egyptians have learned the 
fatal lesson that murders and violence are cal- 
culated in the long run to secure political con- 
cessions and this lesson the Nationalist Party 
must now be made to unlearn. 

Fortunately there are faint signs of something 
like an awakening in Egypt to the seriousness of 
the position to which extremist machinations have 
reduced the country. The speed with which the 
new Cabinet has been formed and has set about 
its duties is at any rate, for what it is worth, a sign 
of health. It seems difficult to recall any occasion 
on which a new Egyptian Ministry has been 
brought into being with so little delay after the 
occurrence of a serious political crisis. On most 
such occasions the work of native government has 
been brought to a standstill by the reluctance of 
Egyptians of anything like moderate views to come 
forward and incur the odium of a display of 
commonsense, in face of the threats and abuse of 
the extremists. Refusal to form a Government 
has, in fact, for some years past been one of the 
chief weapons of fanaticism in its fight against 
British rule. 

It is true, of course, that such refusal no longer 
is of such vital concern to Great Britain as in days 
when she was definitely responsible for the ad- 
ministration of Egypt. But we are tempted to 
believe that the speedy formation of the new 
Cabinet on this occasion must in some degree be 
interpreted as the revolt of some sections of 


moderate opinion against the impossible attitude . 


of the Zaghlulists. The conclusion is not in any 
way impaired by the possibility of the new Gov- 
ernment having actually been in contemplation by 
the King, and its members already chosen, before 
the deadly contingency befell which has called it 
into being. 

The bold action of Ziwar Pasha’s Ministry in 
proroguing the Egyptian Parliament, whose 
vapourings would have seriously embarrassed the 
situation, is also a -hopeful sign. And nothing 
but approval can be felt for the sensible spirit in 
which he has declared his readiness to come to 
agreement with Great Britain on the question of 
the supply of the Nile waters and has frankly 
appealed for British help. It is the first time in 
modern Egyptian history that such an appeal has 
been made, and it will certainly not be left without 
a just response. 
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ITALY’S HOPE 


F the telegraphed reports of last Saturday’s 
| actate in the Italian Chamber be at all accurate, 

Signor Mussolini revealed in the course of it 
a new side to his perplexing personality. There 
sat the great man whose bulky chin and flashing 
eyes the picture postcard has rendered almost in- 
tolerably familiar, while opposite him the little 
nut-brown Southerner, Salandra, quietly drove 
nails into the coffin of Fascismo as a political 
philosophy. Did the dynamic one leap to his feet 
and pulverize the impudent mortal? On the con- 
trary he nodded humble assent to everything said, 
pleaded that he was neither so bold nor so bad a 
boy as Uncle Salandra seemed to think, and 
promised in any case to be a vastly better one in 
the future. Did we feel sure that this mood of 
placid acquiescence in grey-beard counsels was 
going to endure, we might rate Signor Mussolini 
less high as matter for melodrama, but we should 
undoubtedly think better of Italy’s immediate 
prospects than we have been able for some weeks 
past todo. Clouds have been gathering thick and 
fast in the Italian sky since Giacomo Matteotti left 
his house one June morning for five minutes, and 
met Eternity. Now at last a rift reveals unmistak- 
able blue sky, but whether this be the sport of 
winds, or a true token of brighter weather to come, 
only time can show us. 

Wise spouses, while rejoicing in the irrational 
bliss of their first married months, make haste to 
translate it into something more dignified and 
durable. Callow youth despises domestic felicity 
as a spiceless pudding, but in the long run it is a 
more appetizing as well as a more wholesome diet 
than one of peppery morsels whose very variety 
becomes a weariness. Just so calm and un- 
obtrusive must be the relations of a good Govern- 
ment to its subjects, if that Government is to stand 
the test of years. The thrills of spiritual renova- 
tion are no more to be perpetuated than the first 
ardour of wooing: accomplishment brings in its 
train the need for appeasement. The Italian 
people, so ardent in the early stages of its political 
amours, is no more able than another to sustain 
indefinitely feelings that are of their nature 
transitory : it demands a certain quiet dignity in 
its relations with its Government if those relations 
are to be lasting. The very tricks which first won 
its heart are apt, if too often repeated, to arouse 
disgust and tedium. Italy, to leave metaphor, 
needs a steady-going Government which will not 
obtrude itself upon her too persistently with 
appeals to the memory of a passionate past. It is, 
moreover, clear that before many months are past 
she will get such a Government. But where will 
she find it? In the camp of Fascismo or in that 
of its enemies, or in the No Man’s Land between 
them? Or perhaps it might even more gravely be 
asked, with Mussolini, against him, or simply 
without him ? 

We think no friend of Italy with any compre- 
hension of her present situation can hope that it 
will be against Mussolini and against Fascismo. 
So many of her unchanging hopes and aspirations 
have found their expression in the movement, and 
their incarnation in the man, that a fight for steady 
Government against Mussolini must find many of 


Italy’s best men ranged against steady Govern- 
ment. And without Mussolini? Singular as are 
that great man’s accomplishments, we believe that 
the task of self-effacement at a critical moment in 
the nation’s history would prove hopelessly 
beyond him. Only with his aid, and probably 
only under his leadership, has the inevitable move- 
ment towards a less flamboyant, a more easy- 
going and tolerant form of Government any good 
chance of succeeding without the preface of a 
savage internal struggle. That Mussolini him- 
self should become the rallying point for the 
friends of moderation and conciliation—that has 
long been the prayer of all who have at heart the 
interests of Italy rather than those of particular 
parties and persons. 

But it is no foregone conclusion that this will 
occur. The talents of Signor Mussolini have not 
in the past lain in this direction. The blood-red 
Communist of ten years ago, the advocate of 
the guillotine for crowned heads, the brilliant 
organizer of campaigns of sabotage to hinder the 
military operations of the State, has developed by 
easy stages into the Duce, at whose word 300,000 
black-shirts are ready to march afresh upon Rome 
and there to do all those things which they left un- 
done in October, 1922, but which, in the opinion 
of the party hotheads they most decidedly ought 
to have done. It is a much more radical trans- 
formation that Mussolini must endure if he 
is to be remembered as Italy’s saviour, and 
not as a false prophet who cared only for the 
diadem upon his own brow. To every hothead in 
the kingdom, to the ultra-Fascist fanatic no less 
than to the dervish of Leninism, he must make it 
clear that he stands for application of the basic 
idea of European political philosophy—that is the 
equality of all before the law, irrespective of 
wealth, caste, or creed—and not for the crystalliza- 
tion of a scheme wherein forty millions play 
Helots to one dwindling million of Spartans. The 
indulgence of the nation allowed Fascist Party 
hegemony to come into being; the wrath of the 
nation, if too long provoked, will crush it to frag- 
ments. The Duce has not hitherto spoken out 
loudly and clearly on this point. Further, he 
must teach the Italians that they live in one world 
with other peoples on no lower plane of civiliza- 
tion than themselves; nations whose characters are 
not uniformly odious nor their motives invariably 
despicable; to whom indeed it is in the long run 
dangerous as well as undignified to attribute such 
defects. These are lessons which unfortunately 
a large and vocal section of the Italian nation, and 
in particular of the Fascist Party, need to learn, 
if Italy is not to be the object of abiding suspicion 
and dislike throughout the rest of Europe. If 
Mussolini could be its teacher, and could at the 
same time induce the many noble spirits whom a 
dislike of braggart words and brutal methods has 
lately driven into opposition, to believe once more 
in his determination to put country before self 
and party, we should have little hesitation in 
predicting for Italy a decade of unexampled 
prosperity. But the condition is as yet very far 
from fulfilment. 


Next week’s issue of the SatuRDAY REviEw will be 
a Christmas Gifts Number. 
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THE FACTS ABOUT FOOD 


I—THE PROBLEM OF MILK 


The Government has lost no time in taking the 
first step to redeem its pledge that a searching 
inquiry should be instituted into the very unsatis- 
factory conditions governing the nation’s food 
supply. It would be absurd to attempt to antici- 
pate the results of that inquiry, but it is desirable 
to place the public in a situation in which it can 
appreciate the nature of the difficulties that must 
be met in any endeavour to lower food prices with- 
out injury to the legitimate interests of producers 
and distributors and retailers. We propose, 
accordingly, to deal with certain important food 
materials in a series of articles explanatory of the 
facts so far known. These articles are the result 
of detailed investigation. As to the official 
inquiry, all we have to say at present is that all 
idea of a pogrom of profiteers must be put aside. 
Doubtless there are individual profiteers, but their 
activities cannot possibly explain the whole dis- 
crepancy between the price paid the producer and 
that at which the consumer buys milk and bread 
and meat. The search is for more scientific 
methods of dealing with products, not for scape- 
goats. 


S regards milk, at any rate, there does not 
As to be any rough and ready method of 
equitably lowering prices. Improvement, 
it would seem, is dependent on the adoption of a 
number of minor reforms, and requires the co- 
operation of the public as well as of those engaged 
in the milk trade. The most usual cause of high 
prices, shortage, does not operate in regard to 
milk. It is true that only about 45 per cent. of 
milk products consumed in this country are of 
home origin, but the supply of British milk is 
in excess of the total demand. This has inspired 
a suggestion that vigorous propaganda, on 
American lines, should be carried on to increase 
milk consumption here. The average person with 
us consumes one-third of a pint a day, whereas in 
America the average quantity used per head daily 
exceeds one pint. Were consumption increased, 
it is argued that a lower price would become 
possible for that reason alone. Now there is 
something in this. Where quantities supplied are 
small, and in many of the poorer urban areas the 
individual demand is so minute that it is satisfied 
by casual and highly capricious purchase, the dis- 
tributing cost is relatively high and both whole- 
salers and retailers are obliged to keep perishable 
reserves against problematical demands. Seeing 
that the average total demand of London is 19,000 
churns a day, but this sometimes abruptly drops 
or rises by as much as 3,000 churns, there must 
be waste in one set of circumstances and spurious 
shortage in the other, with increase of price in 
both. But climatic differences and social differ- 
ences between England and America render it 
improbable that very much can be done to increase 
milk consumption in this country. 
For practical purposes, we must assume that the 
British demand for milk will not increase enough 
to facilitate any substantial reduction of price. 


We must also assume that the producer is not as 
a rule a profiteer: he is not in a position to make 
any seriously excessive demand, and though the 
position is obscured by the wide range of his costs 
in different parts of the country there is nothing 
in the available figures to suggest that he has ever 
done so. We turn to the wholesaler, and find 
some reason to believe that he overcharges, 
Before the war the London wholesaler charged the 
retailer about 1}d. per gallon more than he paid 
the producer. In 1922 an agreement was reached 
between the National Farmers’ Union and the 
National Federation of Dairymen’s Association in 
regard to the supply of milk to London. In the 
winter of 1922 the margin rose to 4d. Now the 
wholesaler renders services of considerable value, 
in that he collects the milk and pasteurizes and 
cools it for those retailers who have no plant of 
their own, and his costs have much increased since 
the war, for not only is labour twice as costly but 
churns are now 150 per cent. above their former 
price. Nevertheless, since the wholesaler’s costs 
in dealing with the milk are roughly no more than 
13d. per gallon, he takes somewhat more than his 
due profit when he supplies to the retailer at 
1s. 6d. per gallon. 

The retailer’s price to the consumer is now 
2s. 4d. a gallon, giving him a margin of tod. a 
gallon, which is considerable, but in view of the 
multitude of very small orders for daily delivery 
perhaps not more than is reasonable. ‘The charges 
to retailers could probably be reduced a little if 
there were not so many unscrupulous petty dealers 
who get credit from wholesalers, sell for cash for 
a short period, and then vanish with the whole- 
saler’s account unpaid. The retailer could doubt- 
less charge a lower price if his average order from 
consumers were somewhat larger and there were 
only a small and steady casual demand, obviating 
the keeping of a relatively large reserve. But 
these changes would not take us far. Nor would 
much be gained by certain other alterations some- 
times proposed by authorities in the trade. For 
example, though it is true enough that the change 
of the churn from one of 17 to one of 10 or 12 
gallons would facilitate railway transport, and to 
that extent make for lower transport charges, it 
would add to inconvenience in handling of the 
churns by porters and carters, and the benefit on 
the whole would be very slight. 

Even so superficial a treatment of the milk ques- 
tion will have suggested that little can be gained 
by action against any one of the parties in milk 
trade transactions. The producer is not a pro- 
fiteer ; the wholesaler seems to charge rather more 
than his services are worth, but his offence is not 
gross; and the retailer, though he has a rather 
wide margin, is put to peculiar expense by the 
popular demand for door delivery of very small 
quantities and by the extent to which casual pur- 
chase prevails. The relations of these parties cer- 
tainly need to be examined, even after the 


Linlithgow Report, but it seems probable that the 
chief remedies for the present situation must be 
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sought elsewhere. Producers should be prevailed 
upon to co-operate far more than they do,. and 
collective bargaining between producers and 
wholesalers ought to be further developed. Trans- 

rt must be both cheapened and improved, and 
a system of Cash on Delivery for small parcels of 
milk products must be, as it easily could be, estab- 
lished with a view to encouraging the profitable 
utilization of milk not vendible in its liquid form. 
The position in regard to such milk at present is 
a reminder that prices of home products are 
affected by those of imported articles. Under the 
agreement between the National Farmers’ Union, 
the National Federation of Dairymen’s Associa- 
tions, and the National Association of Creamery 
Proprietors and Wholesale Dairymen, the price 
paid for excess milk is that of ‘* manufacturing 
milk,’’ and this is always 2d. less per gallon than 
the price per pound of Canadian and New Zealand 
cheese at the time. It has to be considered 
whether a producer contracting out of the obliga- 
tion to supply his entire milk production to the 
purchaser could get more for the surplus by manu- 
facturing it himself than under such a contract. 
But on a general view of the situation, the Cash on 
Delivery system would undoubtedly be beneficial. 

Should mild reforms fail to relieve the situa- 
tion, there remains the policy of fixing a selling 
price for milk. The various sections of the trade 
would then be left to adjust terms with reference 
to the fixed price to the consumer. The idea has 
a certain attraction. But the wholesaler, if indeed 


he has an undue share of the trade’s profits, would | 


hardly be the party to relinquish an excess of 
profit. It would have to be inquired whether the 
effect, being felt chiefly by the producer and the 
retailer, would not damage the industry or cause 
serious inconvenience to a public so dependent 
on the retailer’s door delivery. Pending the 
results of the official inquiry, it would seem that, 
except for pressure on the railways to reduce rates 
and to adopt a Cash on Delivery system, nothing 


very hopeful can be attempted beyond the. 


encouragement of co-operation between producers, 
of collective bargaining between producers and 
wholesalers, and of a larger and steadier demand 
by consumers. The education of the trade and of 
the public appears to be an essential preliminary 
of progress. 


STEWART HEADLAM: A MODERN 


PROPHET 


By Haro_tp Hopce 


RULY the schools of London may go 

into mourning without hypocrisy. A great 

personality has gone out; a light that has 
been burning very clearly, sometimes fiercely, for 
many years. Those who knew Stewart Headlam, 
and were not too gross or dead of soul to perceive 
his power, were well aware what a great spirit was 
in him. You could not help feeling that he was 
high above you even at the very moment when you 
were proving that he was wrong. Right or wrong, 
he was the better man, the bigger soul. But this 
sense of his superiority never humiliated and so 
never engendered bitterness. Quite the other way ; 
it attracted and made friends. It was great to hear 


Stewart Headlam denouncing his opponents in 
terms of magnificent sternness and then to find him 
in the lobby a few minutes after on the friendliest 
terms with them: talking with the ease and charm 
of personal intimacy. I think that any man or 
woman who had to do with Headlam personally 
and disliked him must be a man to avoid. There 
would be something poisonous about him. I 
never knew one who did or, at any rate, who ad- 
mitted that he did. But one may be quite sure that 
any who inwardly hated him and whom he dis- 
liked will now be talking of Headlam as “‘ his dear 
friend.”” I may say for myself that for some twenty 
years I disliked Headlam, not knowing him except 
in his opinions as given in the papers. The moment 
I came into his presence (on being co-opted on the 
Education Committee of the L.C.C.) I felt his 
attraction, and very soon came to love him. It 
was a singular moral quality in him that while he 
never made a man of goodwill hate him, he made 
many love him. With him, so far at any rate as 
I could judge—and in this matter I feel that I am 
right—the height was not as the depth! Head- 
lam could make friends without making enemies. 
It was not the result of an amiable, equable 
nature. ‘‘ Dear old Headlam” equable! His 
mind lived on the heights and ‘“‘ contending 
tempests ”’ were the atmosphere he loved. His 
convictions were so intense that it became to him 
a moral necessity to denounce anything and any- 
body that stood in his way. He never had any 
doubts about his being right; he never had a 
divided mind. He told friend and foe alike what 
he thought of him in the plainest, sometimes the 
most tremendous, terms. Yet he did not make 
personal enemies—I do not speak of political 
antagonisms, which are nothing. How was it? 
Perhaps we have the key to the problem in Head- 
lam’s love for children, which in him was a burn- 
ing passion, dominating his whole life. This and 
the love of God were his life’s twin stars. It might 
be difficult for one who of choice had spent very 
much of his life among children, and all his life 
thinking of them, to make enemies, except of the 
hypocrite, the self-righteous, the liar; and most of 
these were acute enough not to let Headlam know 
them ; for such a nature as his would naturally in- 
cline to simplicity. Thus it may be he made more 
personal enemies than appeared; but not, I feel 
sure, among men and women of goodwill. 

It was a happy thing that such a man as this 
made education his métier. In this country educa- 
tion as a branch of public work can have little 
attraction for the brilliant and the ambitious. The 
stigma put on the Ministry of Education in never 
assigning to it a man of first-rate political rank 
agrees absolutely with the attitude of the public. 
Neither can it be denied that on the whole educa- 
tional administration is grey work and repels the 
brighter spirits. Those who have served on the 
L.C.C. Education Committee must thousands of 
times have felt thankful for Headlam’s presence. A, 
vibrating personality in that region was a thing 
indeed to stir unnumbered stacks of dry bones. 
What will the Higher Education Sub-Committee 
do without him? How flat the proceedings with- 
out the passages between Headlam and the Educa- 
tion Officer. It was a saving interlude when 
the two got at cross-purposes—the driving 
Scotchman trying to force Headlam’s fiery 
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spirit and intangible ideals into the channels in 
which ‘‘ the Office ’”’ had decreed all London educa- 
tion must flow. No wonder a good deal of hot 
steam came off. I remember Headlam exclaiming, 
‘* | will read any document that is not signed ‘ R. 
Blair.’ ’’ Yet Sir Robert Blair, whose ability 
everyone recognizes, had the greatest regard for 
Headlam. How should he not? Headlam’s de- 
votion to education was complete as his belief in it 
was absolute. He was fervently convinced that it 
was the hope of the world; the chance in life for all 
these thousands of children. It was no derogation 
from his spiritual position as a priest of the Angli- 
can communion to give his life to education, for 
he profoundly believed that it was the service of 
God. He realized that only through religious feel- 
ing in the primary schools could the mass of people 
be religiously affected at all. It was worth while, 
then, old as he was, day after day, week after week, 
to sit on the eternal committees at County Hall, 
watching, denouncing, rebuking, proposing, 
though he never carried his point and never got 
his way. It was worth while night after night for 
over twenty years, even when he was more than 
seventy years old, to turn out into the dark, be it 
fine or rain, cold or warm, and visit evening 
schools. There he was always welcome, there he 
always achieved his object, there he was happy. 
There he had the real things, boys and girls, 
‘* young men and maidens,”’ souls and minds, not 
agenda papers and regulations and all the rest of 
the mechanics of education. This night-work 
may well have accelerated his death ; even so it was 
good enough. 

The teachers, too, knew that they had a friend 
in him. To him they were not merely items 
in a class, pieces to be ‘‘ Burnhamized ”’; they 
were living and human. Day after day teachers 
in the elementary schools go on with their difficult 
work that only faith can make attractive, and how 
few there are to take any interest in them and 
what they do. Teachers feel this much. They 
are left alone, thrown back on themselves, which 
tends to morbidity and a belief that things are 
worse than they are; that they are all despised 
and neglected. By reaction this turns to rebellion 
and a resolve to assert themselves and to a self- 
valuation above reality. The human touch of a 
man like Headlam is the best remedy for all this. 
No committee can have that touch. 

Headlam was a great figure when moved to 
righteous anger. The white-headed old man, 
thundering forth denunciation of the other side 
(or his own) as dead souls, no flair, no imagina- 
tion, no ideas, no faith, was tremendous. Headlam 
was able to speak with such power because he 
absolutely believed what he said. Nearly all the 
others had doubts about the efficacy of education ; 
Headlam had none. 

It is painful to think that this man, who had 
other graces and qualities not mentioned here, 
should undergo persecution. But it is impossible 
to describe his treatment by certain ecclesiastics as 
anything else. The bishops, of course, believed 
they were right; but it is quite certain no clergy- 
man to-day would be treated as Headlam was. It 
well became Creighton’s large heart and great in- 
tellect to restore him in his position as an officiat- 
ing clergyman. One can hardly conceive anyone 
doubting this deeply religious man’s faith. 
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THE ALL BLACKS 


By TwIcKENHAM 


HE New Zealand Rugby footballers mee; 

the Welsh team this week-end. On paper 

the Weish team should be considerably 
stronger than the Cardiff and Newport teams, 
which both gave the All Blacks some anxious 
moments, but football is not played on paper, but 
on grass, and sometimes in mud. Caught in the 
mud the visitors, who under soaking conditions 
scored only five points against Cambridge Uni- 
versity and six against Ireland, may lose their un- 
beaten record. Given the chance to use their 
speed and exploit their sureness of handling, they 
are likely to implement their battle-cry with more 
battle honours and to carry their stuffed kiwi off 
the field without a stain on its plumage. 

Games may be won by organization or by 
opportunism. Where a Hagen has organized his 
putting into an exact science, a Duncan may yet 
snatch the honours by going superbly mad. The 
New Zealanders are driving through our best 
‘* rugger ’’ teams because they know how to make 
the best of both worlds. Their opportunism is 
organized. Their seemingly unplanned thrusts 
turn out to be little pinnacles of a larger plan. It 
is significant that in nearly all their matches they 
have done the bulk of the scoring after half-time; 
during the interval they do not stand about in the 
cold and risk a nip of stiffness; they double off to 
the pavilion for warmth and, above all, for 
counsel. Their philosopher-king, Mr. Dean, has 
been watching the battle from above and he adds 
his staff-work to their stout and speedy limbs. In 
the London match, for instance, Parker, the wing- 
forward, was transferred to wing-threequarter after 
the interval and immediately scored two sensa- 
tional tries, no doubt ‘* according to plan.” 

The All Blacks’ opportunism is to be found in 
the variety of their open game. With six men in 
their half-five-eighths-three-quarter-line to the five 
of the average English team (I am excluding the 
scrum-half from the reckoning) their tactical ad- 
vantage is obvious, provided they do not waste it 
by running across the field and boring the wing 
men into touch. Their five-eighths and centre 
three-quarters make no such mistake; they run as 
straight as they run fast and they do not let move- 
ments become a mere ritual, as happens when 
three-quarters ribbon across the field, passing 
methodically from left to right until the wing man 
is either tackled or driven into touch. The All 
Blacks are no slaves of custom; one sees their line 
suddenly stiffen into a kind of spear-head attack, 
for when the man with the ball has slipped his 
opponent two others will get behind him so that he 
can pass to either side without passing forward. 
The result is a triangular formation with the ball at 
the apex and potential scorers at either foot. This 
is obviously a more powerful grouping than the 
ordinary attacking line in which the man with the 
ball can only pass behind him in one direction. 

The forwards, too, are swift to seize occasion. 
They are astonishingly fast for their weight and 
bulk and are never so formidable as when hand- 
ling the ball in the loose; the measure of this is 
the number of tries scored by that nimble giant, 
Brownlie, whose sum of points secured would be 
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flattering to a three-quarter. Organized oppor- 
tunism finds its expression here in the lightning 
break-up whereby the scrummagers range away 
like a pack of hounds. But the looseness of texture 
in the New Zealand forward play might prove the 
team’s undoing, should the All Black seven meet 
an eight of highest calibre on a sodden ground 
when footwork is all. 


The execution of the All Black tackling has the 
kind of finish that is final. Should a pursuing 
New Zealander miss his man (a rare occasion) he 
is seen to go flying through the air like an arrow; 
the knee-high plunge made with the maximum of 
impetus at a target moving with the maximum of 
speed is one of the most exquisite things made in 
an exquisite game. Some such flash comes at rare 
intervals when an out-fielder is in action at cricket ; 
in Rugby football it should be a constant ecstasy 
and the New Zealanders work hard to make it so. 
There is a reverse side to their fury in the tackle; 
no All Black is to be considered collared until he 
is brought down and kept down. The Oxford 
three-quarters were brilliant in attack last week, 
and they scored three times, which is more than 
any other team has done against the All Blacks; 
but they let the match go by indecisive collaring. 
They grabbed at their opponents instead of 
grounding them. In a scuffle of this kind the All 
Black is a very slippery customer. 

Among the memories that a spectator will retain 


of the visiting team will be that of speed and pre- 
cision in glittering harness; of Nepia, the young 


Maori full-back, moving to gather the ball with» 


the certainty of a juggler and to send it down the 
touchline with immense gain of distance; of 
Cooke, at centre three-quarter, in aspect something 
like those worrying, indomitable Yorkshire 
cricketers, as tenacious as a terrier and yet as swift 
as a whippet; of Nicholls, who, when he is not 
scoring tries himself, is converting other people’s ; 
and of those great towering forwards who combine 


the stature of the tree with the swoop of the bird : 


that seeks it. All the memories, it must be frankly 
said, will not be delightful. The All Blacks, like 


the Australian cricketers, do not play the game |_ 


with gloves on; victory comes first and chivalry 


second and they are apt to strain the rules of the’ 
game as one might test elastic. In the match at : 


Oxford the pace of a superb game under superb 


conditions was too much spoilt by penalty kicks 
against the visitors; Mr. Freethy, the referee on. 
that occasion, did, however, prove that the All. 
Blacks respect a firm stand and when he had. 


shown that he possessed the hundred eyes of Argus 


and also ‘‘ a front like Jove to threaten and com-' 


mand,’’ the game moved smoothly enough. 


Our home teams are sternly challenged. The All 


Blacks have something of the cavalier’s dash with — 


the round-head’s will to victory, and they know 
that to play ‘‘ according to plan ’’ becomes all the 
more formidable when ‘‘ according to change of 
plan ’’ can be substituted at a moment’s notice. Of 
course any side that plays together through a whole 
winter, with no other thought or concern but the 
game, must acquire a large advantage in team- 
work; but there is none of the mechanized effi- 
ciency about the All Blacks that might make their 
prowess a weariness; ‘‘ they think too much; such 
men are dangerous.”’ 


MUSIC 
“NOT ON THY SOLE... .” 


By DyneLeEy Hussey 


HE ways of the concert-agent are inscrut- 
able. Not long ago there came into the 
office of a London newspaper a notification 
that Count Solito de Solis had purchased a new 
pair of shoes. This ‘‘ elegant footwear,’’ it went 
on to say, had special soles composed of two 
extremely thin layers of leather with one of rubber 
between them. The Count had apparently been 
the privileged recipient of a revelation in regard to 
the importance of the sustaining pedal of the piano- 
forte, and these shoes were designed to give added 
sensitiveness to its use. Now I cannot con- 
ceive that knowledge of this addition to the 
Count’s wardrobe could affect in his favour the 
most half-witted member of an Albert Hall audi- 
ence, even in the post-prandial coma of a Sunday 
afternoon. Its effect—and I have tried it, to see— 
upon musicians would have surprised (and pained) 
the Count’s concert-agent; for I readily acquit the 
Count himself of complicity in the joke made at 
his expense. He is, after all, a brilliant—prob- 
ably the most brilliant among the younger genera- 
tion of pianists—player of virtuoso music. His 
control over his fingers is complete, mainly because 
he never raises his hands much above the level 
of the keyboard. His range of tone-colour is as 
wide as any I have heard, and he can make even 
a certain brand of pianoforte, which is unde- 
servedly conspicuous in our concert halls, sound 
like a musical instrument. But—and here comes 
the point of my heading, which you thought was 
merely a surrender to the temptation of a none too 
apt allusion—I have yet to hear Count Solito de 
Solis give a reasonably satisfactory performance of 
music that is something more than agile finger- 
exercise or sensuous tone-painting. For the soul 
of music, its poetry, even sometimes the most 
obvious requirements of its form, elude his nimble 
fingers and his rubber soles. 

Yet, in spite of this instance to the contrary, I 
cannot affirm that the concert-agent is ignorant of 
his own business. He has of late proved the con- 
trary. He managed to sell out the whole Albert 
Hall several times running by persuading the 
public that Madame Amelita Galli-Curci is a great 
singer, to hear whom it is worth paying as much as 
a quarter of the prices charged at that hall for 
admission to a prize fight. This lady’s advent to 
this country far eclipsed the absurdities imagined 
by Berlioz in his description of Jenny Lind’s 
arrival in America. For, although no porpoises 
leapt out to breathe their last in her honour on 
Plymouth Hoe, that omission I take to be a proof 
of the superior judgment, in musical matters, of 
dumb animals as compared with human beings. 
But if the beasts did not follow her nor the trees 
bend to her voice, she fully avenged herself, when 
she reached London, by cutting her initials in the 
bark of one of these uncivil vegetables. Had I, 
whose name is perhaps not less (if no more) worthy 
of such a sylvan monument, gone into the park 
and used my penknife upon a municipal plane-tree, 
I should have got no further than initial ‘‘ D ”’ 
| ng being haled, I think is the word, to Vine 

treet. 
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But Madame Galli-Curci has something be- 
sides a voice—a capacity for hard work. 
Never have I seen anyone work so hard to 
warm up an audience that was chilled by her icy 
tone and whose enthusiasm was devitalized at once 
by the complete absence of rhythm in her singing. 
She tried a classical air in vain. She spoilt a lied 
by Schubert to no purpose. ‘ Just a Song at Twi- 
light’ set up the glow as of a winter sunset. She 
sat down and vamped an accompaniment to 
‘Swanee River’ and hearts began to thrill. I 
doubt not that, after I had left, she sang ‘ Rule, 
Britannia! ’ standing on her head and brought 
the house down. But a capacity for taking pains, 
though it may turn talent into genius and wring 
applause from a reluctant audience, will not make 
a great singer. 

That it will go.a long way towards it was shown 
by Madame Frieda Hempel two Sundays later. 
Since we are in for personal gossip, let me tell 
that I heard it said that a year or two back Madame 
Hempel, not being quite satisfied with the way she 
was singing, cancelled all her engagements for six 
months and went to restudy the rudiments of her 
art with her singing teacher. That is, as they 
say, something like; and it is the spirit which 
accounts for the perfect ease with which is con- 
trolled the most beautiful lyric voice I have ever 
heard. The thought of what it must have been ten 
years ago, before the high notes had lost some of 
their fullness, makes me cry with vexation that I 
missed her performances in ‘The Magic Flute.’ 
And what I admired most in her singing was not 
the obvious brilliance of ‘ Ernani, involami,’ 
but rather the quietude and simplicity of Brahms’s 
* Sandmannchen’ and Martini’s ‘ Plaisir d’amour.’ 
To be able to compass with success these extremes 
of vocal art is in itself something of a miracle. To 
sing a miniature like that song of Brahms in such 
a way that it came addressed personally to each one 
of us in that vast auditorium is a feat of great art. 

But fie-fie! for shame! Whither shall we 
ramble? The concert-agent provided my text and 
here I am eulogizing a great artist. Well, I have 
another grievance, the ventilation of which shall 
serve as a “‘ return to the first subject.’’ Solicitous 
for the success of a young friend, who was to give 
a recital, I inquired whether he had corrected the 
proofs of his programme. He said: ‘‘I leave that 
to my concert-agent.’”? And the concert-agent, to 
judge by results, ‘‘ left it ’? to an extremely indolent 
office boy. There is one particular offender, 


who habitually charges the public one shilling for 


concert programmes, which are usually so full of 
misprints and mispunctuations that they are fit 


only to form the chief exhibits in a collection of 


curious literature, unless they might be set as exer- 


cises in emendation in the examinations of classical 


scholars. To sell them as ‘* books of words ”’ is an 
impertinent swindle. One of the most brilliant 


perversions I have recently come across is from 


Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Serenade de Don Juan,’ where the 
singer was made to alter the whole sense of a verse 
by the use of two wrong points. ‘‘ Dost thou 
hear the serenades?” became ‘‘ Entends, tu les 


serenades.”” O givers of concerts, correct your 
own proofs! I know from experience—but, no! 


Professional etiquette forbids. 


Letters to the Editor are this week held over owing 
te lack of space. 


ART 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 
Aquatints and Water-colours by A. F. Affleck. J. Connell, 47 
Old Bond Street. 

VEN the most ardent mountaineer is at 
F ies surfeited with the heights, and 

gladly descends to breathe a softer and 
more common air in the valleys. So the artist, the 
art critic and the art lover will momentarily cease 
to wrestle with the difficult vitality of the highest, 
although we are told he must always needs love 
it, and turn aside to some pleasurable, homely 
valley of clever craft and decent sentimentality, 
Such a valley is the little back room of J. Connell 
and Sons’ Gallery, where there hangs a charm. 
ing little exhibition by a little artist. That little. 
ness is not a failure to be great, but a very satis. 
factory compassing of a little aim. 

Mr. Affleck has chosen as his subjects for the 
present exhibition the colleges, churches and 
streets of Oxford. He is a brave man, as brave 
as the water-colourists who still demand of Venice 
a new secret. Mr. Affleck has not found a new 
secret in Oxford, whose every spell, one may 
imagine, has long been crystallized into art and 
into the memory of man. But he has made a 
new crystallization, he has spoken in a quiet but 
individual voice about these old possessions of 
the world. 

His six aquatints will, I think, most generally 
please. The actual colour of his water-colours is 
not always quite in tune. In ‘ Magdalen Col- 
lege,’ for example, there is a busyness and a dis- 
cordance of colours, particularly of blues, which 
nullifies the total effect. In ‘High Street’ a 
sudden note of red disturbs the whole focus. The 
aquatints, on the other hand, although without 
actual colour, produce that effect of colour which 
a well-managed tone harmony can so miracu- 
lously achieve. They are stronger, too. The 
water-colours suffer from a not altogether suitable 
alliance of thin and sober drawing with thin and 
gay colour, which results in a certain feeling of 
tawdriness, and therefore weakness. Where, as 
in ‘Gateway, Queen’s College,’ a Turneresque 
technique has been adopted, the broader drawing 
supports the colour more decisively and the effect 
has a greater unity, although it misses the clean- 
liness which is individual to the other drawings. 
‘ All Souls’ College’ is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful of the water-colours, because in this Mr. 
Affleck has kept his splashes of colour more under 
control and has grouped them into a more con- 
sidered relationship with the subdued passages. 
But unquestionably the most attractive of all the 
sixteen pictures is the aquatint, ‘ Magdalen 
Tower.’ This print has a classic restraint, an in- 
cisive and well patterned arabesque, and a com- 
pelling sense of good drawing. It is free from 
the perhaps too romantic atmosphere of some of 
the others and seems to be the truest expression 
of Mr. Affleck’s interest in Oxford, an interest in 
the chiselled shapes, in the nicely balanced tones 
and lights of its remote buildings. Those gay 
little figures in the water-colour drawings seemed 
disturbers of this formal serenity, and Mr. 
Affleck is better without them. 
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REVIEWS 


THE MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS 


By Christopher Addison. 
36s. net. 


Politics from Within. 
Jenkins. 2 vols. 


ch most interesting and valuable portion of Dr. 
Addison’s account of his political career from 1910 
to 1918 is certainly the full description of the work 
done by the Ministry of Munitions during the late war. 
There is indeed a good deal of extraneous matter, 
which may be read by politicians with none the less 
interest because some of it is what the author himself 
calls ‘‘ distinctly acrimonious.’’ Dr. Addison has no 
hesitation about walking upon ashes under which the 
fire is not yet extinguished, and speaks his mind about 
politicians whom he does not like with a frankness 
rather unusual outside the electioneering platform. It 
would, perhaps, have been wiser to refrain from such 
obiter dicta as the reference to the ‘‘ self-satisfied waste 
of precious opportunities,’’ which marked Mr. John 
Burns’s tenure of office at the Local Government 
Board; or ‘‘the noxious piffle that men like Banbury 
parade before the House of Commons in the name of 
economy.”’ Nor does it seem to be quite in keeping 
with the dignity of a Privy Councillor to drag in a 
mention of a casual dinner-party merely in order to 
say that ‘‘Mrs. Asquith had been dreadfully bored, and, 
to tell the truth, so had I.’ It is always as well for the 
writer of contemporary memoirs to bear in mind 
Johnson’s wise remark that it is sometimes proper in 
such circumstances to say ‘‘nothing that is false rather 
than all that is true.’’ It is only fair to add that Dr. 
Addison’s occasional spirts of venom seem to be 
occasioned not by any personal irritation but by a 
genuine enthusiasm for the service of the public; he 
has no patience with people who seem to him—rightly 
or wrongly—to be getting in the way of the great 
governmental machine in which it was so clearly his 
pride to be a very efficient if not always a properly 
lubricated cog-wheel. 

Dr. Addison entered Parliament in 1910, and 
speedily ingratiated himself with Mr. Lloyd George by 
explaining to him, from a medical standpoint, that the 
health provisions in the Insurance Bill would put ‘‘the 
fat in the fire from Land’s End to John o’ Groats.”’ 
He made himself so useful on this subject that, when 
a special ministry was set up in May, 1915, to organize 
the supply of munitions to the various fronts, Mr. 
Lloyd George invited Dr. Addison to be his under- 
secretary. Ultimately Dr. Addison himself became 
Minister of Munitions, only leaving this post in July, 
1917, to take up the duties of so-called Reconstruction. 
Nearly the whole of his first volume and half of the 
second form a detailed account of the work on muni- 
tions. The spirit in which he and his colleagues under- 
took it is shown by his casual remark that it was ‘“‘ a 
glorious job.’’ That it was carried through so suc- 
cessfully was mainly due, in Dr. Addison’s opinion, to 
the whole-hearted enthusiasm shown by all members of 
the multifarious staff collected together from soldiers, 
civil servants, business men, professors, and so forth. 
He pays a high tribute to the assistance given by the 
outsiders at large who ‘‘ were willing to go without 
things ’’ in order that the vital metals and fats and 
alcohol might be turned into presents for Germany. 
‘* But no tribute that we can pay,’’ he rightly adds, 
‘can be worthy of the sailors who, week in, week 
out, brought their ships laden with ore through seas 
that were infested with submarines.” 

It has sometimes been suggested that the amazing 
increase in the amount of munitions available for the 
war in 1916 and 1917 was, at least in part, due to 
orders which had been given by the War Office before 
the Ministry of Munitions took control. Dr. Addison 
shows quite irrefragably that this was not the case. 


Orders ‘had indeed been given, but there was no 

of their being carried out until the whole engineerin 
business of the country was properly organized and 
brought into line. To take a single instance, the 
deliveries of 18-pounder shells in May, 1915, should have 
been 118,500 per week, whereas in the last three weeks 
of that month only 32,465—less than a tenth of the 
proper number—were actually supplied. This grave 
discrepancy between promise and performance, which 
must of course, if not remedied, have speedily led to a 
complete military disaster, and actually caused much 
needless loss of life, was not altogether the fault of 
the War Office, which had in the past been accustomed 
to punctual compliance with its comparatively moderate 
demands. Nor can it justly be blamed upon the great 
armament firms, whom patriotic as well as com- 
mercial motives had led to accept orders on a scale 
with which their existing staff and plant had no means 
of coping. It was the whole system, or rather want of 
system, that was at fault. No preparation had been 
made for a war of such magnitude, and it was the 
task of the new Ministry to make arrangements to 
fulfil an unprecedented demand for rifles and cartridges, 
guns, and shells, and the countless new requirements 
of trench warfare. Dr. Addison’s narrative of their 
proceedings has a dramatic as well as a historical 
imterest. Not the least remarkable part of it is the 
account of the steps taken to keep down the inevitable 
costliness of the war—specially valuable because most 
people would not have supposed that such a thing was 
even attempted. 


OLIVE SCHREINER’S LETTERS 


The Letters of Olive Schreiner. Edited by 
S. C. Cronwright-Schreiner. Fisher Unwin. 
21s. net. 


HE remarkable woman who wrote ‘ The Story of 
an African Farm’ is likely to be classed in the 
history of our literature with those whom Shelley 
called the inheritors of unfulfilled renown. Though 
she produced that very individual exposition of a cer- 
tain psychological phase through which most thinking 
people pass, but which hardly any other of them has 
described so poignantly, when she was barely out of 
her ’teens, and lived to be about sixty-five, she never 
succeeded in fulfilling the promise of her spring. Many 
of her admirers will therefore be grateful to her hus- 
band, Mr. S. C. Cronwright-Schreiner, for supplement- 
ing the biography which he recently published with 
this frank and characteristic selection from her letters. 
We know few books in which a woman’s inner soul is 
so completely laid open to the sympathetic reader. The 
series of letters to Mr. Havelock Ellis which form the 
first half of the volume are particularly interesting in 
their candid self-revelation. It is conceivable that 
some old-fashioned people might have questioned the 
propriety of printing them during the lifetime of the 
recipient, but it is evident that Mr. Ellis was duly 
consulted in the matter, and most readers will be glad 
that he was able to rise superior to considerations 
which might have withheld them longer from the 
world. They form an unusually vivid picture of the 
rapid progress of such an intimate communion between 
man and woman as would in most cases be called a 
love-story, though here it was evidently based only 
upon a quite exceptional intellectual sympathy, so that 
the ‘‘ my dear sir’’ and ‘‘ dear Mr. Ellis’ of the 
first letters rapidly pass into ‘‘ Harry boy ”’ and ‘‘ my 
baby ’’ and ‘‘ my other self.’’ Olive Schreiner was an 
exceptional woman, and these letters are as brilliant 
as anything that she ever published, even though here 
and there one may find sentences which an editor with 
a keen sense of humour might have been tempted to 
delete. 
It cannot be denied that a great part of this volume 
makes painful reading. Olive Schreiner was fond of 
telling the story of a Kaffir woman who said to her one 
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day,” ‘‘ There may be a God, I do not say there is not ; 
but if there is He is not good—why did He make 
woman?”’ This feeling of the ill usage which woman 
was doomed to undergo in the world was a kind of 
fixed idea in her mind and it forms the under-current of 
nearly all her writing. ‘‘ Once,’’ she writes to Mr. 
Ellis, ‘‘ God Almighty said, ‘I will produce a self- 
working automatic machine for enduring suffering, 
which shall be capable of the largest amount of suffer- 
ing in a given space’; and he made woman.” Per- 
haps the best commentary on this proposition is to be 
found in the postscript to the same letter—‘‘ I’m all 
right, but so very weak. I sometimes find I’m sitting 
on the floor crying, but I haven’t any idea what it’s 
about. I seem to be crying in my inside.’’ It is clear 
that a great deal of Olive Schreiner’s characteristic 
pessimism was due to the combination of an intensely 
alert and preceptive mind with a constitutionally frail 
body. Her own physical sufferings were projected 
upon the world’s horizon and darkened the sun for 
her. Her own failure to give utterance to the ideas 
and sentiments of genius which were constantly welling 
up in her consciousness—as is so well illustrated by 
many of her letters, notably that on pages 226-7—led 
her to look on the riddle of life as ‘‘ a striving and a 
striving and an ending in nothing.’’ It is deeply 
pathetic to be so often reminded of the way in which 
her aspirations for the larger life were constantly 
hampered by ‘‘ the eternal want of pence,’ and to 
read how her craving for intellectual society was 
hindered of fruition by the fact that, during her visits 
to London, she could only afford to live in the kind of 
lodgings where the landladies’ suspicions were at once 
roused by ‘‘ gentlemen visitors.’’ ‘‘ Ah, freedom, 
freedom, freedom,’’ she cries, ‘‘ that is the first great 
want of humanity.’’ It is good to know that the poor 
prisoned soul eventually found some years of happiness 
under the fostering care of Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner, 
who has completed his task of affection by enabling 
the world to get these luminous glimpses into a 
strange, sad, yet enthralling personality. 


COSAS DE ESPANA 


Romantic Spain. By Eleanor Elsner. Butter- 
worth. 15s. net. 


E dae literature of travel in Spain mounts up. Such 
is the spell of the land that no attempt at presenta- 
tion is altogether negligible; and some records of 
loving sojourn are permanent possessions. The 
robust handling of characteristic detail by Richard 
Ford is on the near shelf along with the verve and 
visual exactness of Gautier. Borrow the Colporteur 
has no mean successor in Mr. Lufmann the journey- 
man. The acute analysis of the Spanish temperament 
by Mr. Havelock Ellis is rounded off by Mr. Edward 
Hutton’s resolution of the landscape and the art to 
dreamy states of soul. There was still room for a 
woman’s observation, and Mrs. Elsner’s gift of 
leisure and pleasantness well consorts with a naive 
people. She is open to the appeal of the genius loct. 
With her we behold Cadiz the adorable or not to be 
endured, all white and blue, light and air; Elche the 
oasis in aridity; Segovia riding its hill like a tall ship 
on the desert sea; Montserrat afloat from earth and 
adrift towards heaven like the Holy Grail. By courtesy 
she elicits courtesy from these peasant aristocrats 
who balance toil and happy ease. Romance awaits us 
at every turn. We may evoke Prince Ahmed Alcamel, 
the Abencerrages, Pedro the Cruel and his Maria 
Padilla. Or we may marvel at the realism of the 
Spaniard, ranging from the multi-coloured picaresque 
to the ferociously ascetic scorn of life. Murillo is the 
sunny southerner, the Andalusian; El Greco summons 
up the hidden and very soul to the faces of his sub- 
jects; Velasquez, like Cervantes, reaches out to the 
complex reality that transcends the real and the ideal. 
But who shall state the fundamental harmony of this 


antithetical and paradoxical people? Mrs. Elsner wins 
at the secret of the Olla. Perchance, tasting the 
national dish in perfection, one might adumbrate the 
Spanish genius. 

In Spain, the past ever jostles the present. Or is 
not the present much like our own bygone and medieval 
past? The Spanish colour-pageant haunts Mrs. Elsner 
in her resort to all quays and market-places, feasts and 
festivals. The tinkle of the mules is ever in our ears, 
and the boom of the service bell. The street cries, the 
goat call, the whispered themes of singers undescried 
that pass on for slight variation to others hidden, are 
fraught with memories of the Moor. Spirits are 
awake for the quiet eye of solitude and reverie, even as 
the dim cathedral mysteriously vibrates with the 
devotion of centuries. And, within the sun-smitten 
wilds, one may learn that the hunger of the eye is 
only to be satisfied with spaciousness. Or one may 
attend the brief season of flowers, and understand in 
garden-closes how the Spaniard loves trees and water 
for their very scarcity, as the Persian his roses and 
bulbuls. But what shall Mrs. Elsner tell of the bull- 
fight? To appreciate the ‘‘ abominable attraction,”’ 
as it has been styled, one should be southern and 
primitive or an Elizabethan renewed. ‘‘ Not all 
cruelty by any means, just vivid interest,’’ says Mrs. 
Elsner, and averts her eye when she must, taken by 
the clash of contrasting colour and scent and music. 
Add that the graceful artists of the fight nowadays go 
on strike; and the tourists, however leisured, discuss 
the relation of roads and motors. 


HAMSUN AS DRAMATIST 


In the Grip of Life. By Knut Hamsun. Gylden- 
dal. 6s. net. 


HERE is certainly something very odd about 

Scandinavian drama. Ibsen was feverishly praised 
for his ‘‘ realism,’’ yet anyone who came fresh to a 
reading of Ibsen’s works, without that now traditional 
estimate in his mind, would diagnose emotional and 
mental instability in almost all the characters, or else 
say flatly that many of them were not characters at all, 
but symbols. And now here is Knut Hamsun, a 
novelist of unquestionable genius, and of a reputation 
which compels us to take seriously whatever he writes, 
in whatever form; and his play, though powerful and 
full of bold, true strokes, is in the actual deeds of its 
people so fantastic as to seem absurd. There is a 
woman, married to a senile egotist ; and she has lovers; 
and she clings painfully to one of them, whom she 
thinks of as the last she is likely to get; but he pro- 
fesses the intention of going abroad. There is a 
returned traveller who brings with him a cobra and a 
negro boy: the woman takes hold of a girl of whom 
she is jealous and tries to force her down into the 
cobra’s box—this is at a musical party at a hotel, and 
is no more remarkable than all the other actions of all 
the other characters. As for the negro boy, we are 
apparently to understand that he will console the dis- 
appointed woman after the fall of the curtain. There 
is a general atmosphere of drunkenness, theft, lying, 
wantonness, shooting and hysteria. It is all very in- 
teresting in itself, and still more interesting if it is to 
be taken as typical and symptomatic: but it is 
extremely odd. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
CONCERTS 
Queen’s Hatt (Langham Place, W.1). British Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra. On Wednesday, December 3, at 8. 
Wicmore Hatt (Wigmore Street, W.1). Frances Clay and 
John Harrison in Song and Operatic Recital. On Thursday, 


December 4, at 8.15. 
THEATRES 


New Scata THEATRE. The Play Actors in ‘ Dear Father.’ 


On Sunday, November 30. 
St. Martin’s Tueatre.— No Man’s Land.’ On Tuesday, 


December 2. 
Queen’s THEATRE. ‘Orange Blossoms.” On Thursday, 


December 4. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A Study of War. By Admiral Sir Reginald Custance. 
Constable. 12s. net. 


THIS brilliant essay is a real contribution to 
military thought. Sir Reginald Custance has gone far 
towards attaining his avowed object of removing ‘‘the 
vagueness and ambiguity in which the theory of war 
is usually enveloped.’’ His leading proposition—- 
which, as he justly observes, cannot be too often 
stated—is to show that ‘‘ the primary military aim of 
the navy, army and aery is to destroy or to neutralize 
the enemy armed force in order to attain the political 
object, security.’’ He substitutes the British doctrine 
of the ‘‘ will to security ’’ for the Prussian doctrine of 
the so-called ‘‘ will to power.’? He draws apposite 
examples from a wide field of military history, rang- 
ing from the fifth century B.c. to 1914-18. His criticism 
of Mahan comes with special force and interest at the 
present time. We commend his concise argument to 
all students of modern war. 

Some Contemporary Dramatists. By E. Graham 
Sutton. Parsons. 7s. 6d. net. 

MR. GRAHAM SUTTON is a critic with a philo- 
sophy of enjoyment. He is out for pleasant evenings 
and one imagines that he must be an invincible optimist 
if he sticks to the English theatre to find them. A man 
of his sense and sensibility must have had some serious 
shocks after entering the stalls, but in his writing he 
keeps to the brighter moments. Moreover, he takes 
his pleasure in the right quarters and sees good work 
when others are blind. It is good, for instance, to 
find belated justice for Miss Dane’s ‘ Will Shakespeare ’ 
and a full-length critical portrait of Mr. A. N. Monk- 
house. He takes the best of the practising dramatists 
in turn and submits them to judgment that is sympa- 
thetic and acute. He has added an appendix of con- 
siderable value; this is a list of modern plays worth 
reading or acting, with the name of the publisher and 
the price. Amateur societies seem to be in continual 
difficulty in this matter and here is a serviceable guide 
to good work. 

Prints from Many Trails. By H. Mortimer Batten. 

Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE twenty tales of which Mr. Batten’s new book 
consists are all excellent. In vividness and sustained 
interest they are far above the general standard of 
nature stories, not excepting his own. But they are 
not free from serious blemishes. As soon as Mr. 
Batten, the field-naturalist, has told his tale simply and 
effectively, down comes Mr. Batten, the stylist, and 
Mr. Batten, the moralist, to ruin it with something 
horrible like this: 

Yes, the story of these woods is beyond the craft of human 
pen—full of purple mystery, mist wraiths drifting, ever shifting, 
among a thousand purple islands, pale in the starlight, and 
beyond that, ever and anon, the forests, ever forests, etc., etc. 
He pleads that the stories are true, except for 

attributing to one creature the adventures of many, 
which obviously makes their life seem much more thrill- 
ing than it really is. If an author attributed to his 
hero the combined adventures of Commander Evans, 
Selous, Harry Hawker, and Winston Churchill, he 
might say that such things had happened but he could 
hardly call his story true. 

The Farington Diary. Vol. IV. Hutchinson. is. 

net. 

THE glimpses into the intimate life of the early 
nineteenth century, which we owe to Joseph Faring- 
ton, continue to be quite entertaining. This new 


volume of his gossiping diary carries us from Sep- 
tember, 1806, to the beginning of 1808. Sidelights on 
the prosecution of the war, scandal about the Prince 
Regent and his too gay Caroline, anecdotes of states- 
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men and social luminaries stand out again 
background of artistic shop and 
It is amusing to see Turner’s ‘‘ views on the Thane * 
described as ‘‘ crude blotches,’’ but there is perhaps 
little too much of this element. The general a : 
will take more interest in Fox’s remark that “ he had 
a word, but Mr. Pitt always had the word,” or in th 
complaint that the little Princess Charlotte was being 
brought up to wipe her nose on her sleeve “ as velo 


people do.’’ 


The Art of Henri Fantin-Latour. His Life and Works 
By Frank Gibson. Drane’s. 21s. net. % 


MR. GIBSON is a notable collector of facts, and 
this portentous volume will stand as a monumental 
rebuke to those paltry critics who concern themselves 
with criticism. Mr. Gibson finds it much more im. 
portant to know the petty circumstances in which 4 
picture was painted than to help towards its apprecia- 
tion. Frankly this book is unreadable. Its monoton- 
ous and involved sentences, many of them so ungram- 
matical as to be without apparent meaning, drag after 
one another with intolerable weariness; and yet no 
doubt every future biographer and critic of Fantin- 
Latour must have recourse to this informed dreariness. 

The sixty-one well reproduced illustrations do not 
prove Fantin-Latour to be any greater than is usually 
suspected by English people, whose knowledge of him, 
as Mr. Gibson informs us at least three times, is mostly 
confined to his flower pieces. The English are no: 
always an undiscriminating race. 


The Fighting Forces. No. 4. Edited by Lieut.-Col. F. 
E. Whitton. Gale and Polden. 5s. net. 


THIS excellent service quarterly has now completed 
its first year, and in its variety of interest and high 
literary standard does credit to Colonel Whitton’s 
editorial skill. Among the best contributions we mav 
note ‘ Cavalry and the Revenue,’ a most entertaining 
account of the little-known assistance given by 
dragoons to the coast-guard in the eighteenth century, 
and the very practical article for young officers on the 
way to learn a new language. Captain Kennedy’s 
notes on the Japanese army are of value, and historical 
interest attaches to the articles on the Algerine 
pirates, the French General Staff in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the Press-gang. Retired officers will speci- 
ally appreciate General Bullen-Smith’s practical notes 
on poultry-keeping. 

Fancy Now! By ‘‘ Evoe’’ (E. V. Knox). Methuen. 
6s. net. 


THE twenty-six sketches collected in this little book 
hardly show Mr. Knox’s very genuine talent at its 
best. In at least half of them the humour is thinner 
than we are accustomed to expect from him, and the 
reader almost has a suspicion that Wembley has 
entered too deeply into his soul. But there is a charm- 
ing paper called ‘ Genteel Accomplishments,’ and per- 
haps only one other contemporary writer could touch 
childhood with so loving and skilful a hand. 


Round the World. By Frank Hedges Butler. Fisher 
Unwin. ars. net. 


WINE rejoices the heart of man, but small beer is 
at times a comfortable creature too. There are many 
readers who will prefer Mr. Butler’s simple narrative 
of his travels to more ornate description, because it is 
just the sort of thing they would like to be in a posi- 
tion to write themselves. Mr. Butler here recounts 
three trips round the world; first across the States to 
Japan and home by the Suez Canal; then right round 
South America and home by the Panama Canal; lastly 
to Java and home by the C.P.R. The best chapters are 
those which describe Java. A large number of admir- 
able and well-chosen photographs add to the value of 
the book. 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD GOULD 


Orphan Island. By Rose Macaulay. Collins. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Trimblerigg. By Laurence Housman. Cape. gs. 


net. 

Pandora Lifts the Lid. By Christopher Morley and 
Don Marquis. Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Judgement of Paris. By C. K. Allen. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


ISS MACAULAY must have known (and presum- 
ably did not care) that every reader of hei 
‘Orphan Island’ wouid immediately, inevitably and 
irresistibly think of ‘ L’Ile des Pingouins.’ Orphan 
Island gives us in brief summary the social and politi- 
cal history of England: Penguin Island did the same 
for France. There are, of course, superficial differences : 
Anatole France cast his eye regally over the centuries, 
Miss Maucaulay confines herself to some three score 
years and ten: Anatole France gave actual historical 
episodes under thin and satirical disguise, Miss 
Macaulay provides a plot of her own: Anatole France 
began with the hugest fantasy and steadily approxi- 
mated to reality as he went on, Miss Macaulay gives 
her whole theme a framework which—though fantastic 
enough in a sense—is simple and straightforward in 
its details. (Indeed, it would be difficult to maintain 
that the incidents she invents could not by any possi- 
bility have actually happened). Such are the super- 
ficial differences: the profound difference is that 
Anatole France’s book was tremendous and Miss 
Macaulay’s is slight. Her recent work seems to pre- 
sent alternate colours, like a Neapolitan ice. She gives 
us alternately a serious book and a joke. There is no 
reason why a joke should not be even better than a 
serious book: ‘ L’Ile des Pingouins,’ for that matter, 
is itself a joke: but Miss Macaulay, though she fre- 
quently mingles profundity with wit in her sentences, 
is most impressive when most serious in her themes. 
Her last book, ‘ Told by an Idiot,’ though witty, was 
tragic: in ‘ Orphan Island ’ she has allowed herself a 
holiday, and, as her readers will enjoy it almost as much 
as she appears to have enjoyed it herself, they would 
be churlish to grudge her the escapade. Everybody 
likes playing at desert islands: many people think 
there is something comic in the name of Smith. Out 
of these two ideas Miss Macaulay has concocted a 
pretty and delicate satire. And that brings us back to 
the consideration of whether she was justified in sail- 
ing, with so light though trim a craft, so near those 
august promontories and sparkling bays of Penguin 
Island. On the whole, I confess, I think she was. The 
convention that you must not do again what genius 
has done before is after all only a modern one. The 
great Greeks would have thought it lunacy, and pre- 
sumptuous at that: why, they would have asked, try 
to invent your own stories when all the best people 
are content with the stories that everybody knows 
already? The challenging of comparisons, of course, 
is done at your own risk, like such rash acts as stand- 
ing up on the top of a bus (as if you could ever do 
anything at anybody else’s risk!). But, if the result 
is delightful on its own scale and in its own place, the 
risk has been faced with success. All this would hold 
good if Miss Macaulay had frankly imitated : and that 
she has not done. To suggest even the remotest 
plagiarism would be monstrously unfair. As I have 
said, her plot is her own. Her characters, too, are 
her own. And as for the central idea of a community 
whose habits show in little the weak or strong points 
of civilized humanity, if that does not belong to her, 
does it belong even to Anatole France? Does it not 
belong rather to Swift? Or to Sir Thomas More? Or 
to Plato? Or to Uncle Tom Cobley and all? 
Miss Smith was a clergyman’s daughter. She was 
marooned with forty orphans, a Scottish maid and a 


bibulous doctor, on a hospitable if uninhabited island. 
She ‘‘ married ’’ the doctor—by ‘‘ Scottish rites 
(those being the only ones available); but he, later, 
having begotten a numerous progeny, informed her 
that he had all along been married to somebody else, 
and was then very properly eaten by a shark. Miss 
Smith resolved to forget him: he had served his turn. 
Meanwhile the orphans grew up, and married (they 
were not reduced to ‘‘ Scottish rites,’’ for Miss Smith 
thoughtfully ordained a priesthood). There was thus 
a double community on the island: the Smith family, 
who owned and ordered everything, and the orphans, 
who did the work. The names came to be used as 
adjectives: to behave with dignity and propriety was 
quite Smith, but to do otherwise was very orphan. 
There was a turbulent Hibernia attached to the island 
—Orphan Island had its “Irish Problem’’ as Penguin 
Island had its Dreyfus Case! Ultimately, when the 
community was large and Miss Smith was nearly a 
hundred years old, and had become more or less 
imbecile under the influence of age and fermente: 
liquor, a ‘‘ rescue’’ party arrived, consisting of a 
Cambridge don and his family. Dons are always fair 
game, and this was a nice one: his daughter Rosamond 
was nice too—much the nicest, as well as the least 
unreal, person in the story. I doubt if any girl of her 
age—she was nineteen—could have been quite so 
simple-minded ; but she is a charming study; and in- 
deed the whole book makes good reading. 

Mr. Housman has attempted something much more 
ambitious, and I fear he has a little bit overshot the 
mark. It is an odd thing to have to say of that grace- 
ful and sensitive writer, but his new book is heavy and 
too long. Still, I would strongly recommend it, for 
the sake of its opening chapters, which are not only 
extremely amusing but also diabolically discerning. 
(I say ‘‘ diabolically,’’ although Mr. Housman puts his 
narrative into the mouth of a tribal god: and I do not 
think I thereby introduce any incongruity: anyway, 
** diabolic ’’ in this sense, as it refers to intellectual 
and not to moral qualities, is a term of praise.) The 
‘** hero,’’ Jonathan Trimblerigg, is one of those people 
who are born literally without the capacity to distin- 
guish between truth and falsehood, between duty and 
self-interest. He becomes a great religious leader. 
In the beginning we see him as a child, coming to the 
subconscious conclusion that ‘‘ the Kingdom of Heaven 
is taken by tricks.’’ Deciding unerringly what will be 
most profitable to himself, he ‘‘ prays’’ about it: his 
prayers take roughly the form of telling the deity what 
it is proposed to do, and instructing the deity to give 
the proposed course His sanction: yet, such is the 
force of self-deception, Jonathan always rises from his 
knees radiant with spiritual refreshment. 

Here is obviously a fascinating subject, and Mr. 
Housman is the man to handle it. But I confess he 
seems to me to lose touch with it half way through: 
I can make nothing of the episode of the halo, which 
seems in an entirely different key from the rest. 1| 
repeat, however, that the book should not be missed. 
It contains much wisdom. 

Two unambitious but jolly stories—one American, 
one English—may also be recommended here—especi- 
ally to those who want to be entertained for an idle 
hour rather than to rejoice in the probing of ‘‘ prob- 
lems.’’ In ‘ Pandora Lifts the Lid,’ a secret society 
of schoolgirls lets itself in for exciting adven- 
tures not unconnected with the evasion of the 
law by anti-prohibitionists ; and in ‘ The Judgement of 
Paris,’ an obtuse and obese gentleman comes into a 
large fortune and tends to make a fool of himself in 
consequence, but is guided towards a happy ending by 
the girl who truly loves him. Both tales are extremely 
well told, with real sparkle in the style: and ‘ The 
Judgement of Paris ’ in particular half-disguises, under 
an off-hand assumption of facetiousness, considerable 
literary merit. Nothing is more painful than the 
facetious when it does not come off: when it does, it 
is an art in itself. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


EFORE markets opened on Monday, ope 
B wondered to what extent the Egyptian position 

would affect prices. The very slight alterations 
that occurred during the day emphasized the fact that 
conditions have greatly changed since pre-war days. 
Before 1914 the news published in Sunday’s papers 
would have led to a severe slump on Monday morning, 
but we are now able to see these things in a truer per- 
spective, with the result that while fresh buying orders 
were perhaps curtailed there was no pressure to sell. 
The firm attitude adopted by our Government was 
heartily approved by the City, which welcomed the 
change from the shilly-shallying policy adopted too 
frequently of recent years. As I write the situation is 
still fraught with serious possibilities, but the City 
agrees with the sentiment expressed by Shakespeare 
when he wrote: 


A little fire is quickly trodden out 
Which being suffered rivers cannot quench. 


AUSTRIA 


An outstanding feature in the Foreign market of 
late has been the strength of the Austrian 6% Loan, 
which has touched 97. At the end of August I 
advocated in these notes a purchase of this Loan and 
suggested that the dollar position issued in Vienna was 
cheaper than the sterling position issued in London. 
A comparison of prices then and now is of interest : 


Austrian League of Nations Loan. 


Aug 30. Now. Rise. 
London portion ... 92 97 + 5 
Vienna - 86 94 +8 


This popularity of the Austrian Loan, although in 
part attributable to the fact that it is guaranteed by 
the powers, is also due to the fact that the public has 
confidence in the future of Austria. That country has 
undoubtedly passed through hard and difficult times, 
but at the moment the outlook appears more 
encouraging. 


The following quotations of seven representative 
counters dealt in on the Vienna Bourse show how 
prices have risen during the last two months. These 
prices are of added interest as the period covers the 
recent political crisis which led to the resignation of 
the Chancellor, Dr. Seipel : 


Sept. 29. Nov. 21. 
Oesterreichische Credit Anstalt 137.000 186.000 
Austrian National Bank 1.340.000 1.490.000 
Wiener Bankverein 103.000 122.000 
Krupp 164.000 226.000 
Alpine Monta 320.000 393-000 
Staatsbahn _ 373-000 459-009 
Salgo-Kohle ove 390.000 579-000 


These prices are in Austrian Crowns, which are about 
327.000 to the £1. 


EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT 


The metal experts throughout the world are express- 
ing the opinion that the tendency of the price of base 
metals during the course of the next year or two will 
be to rise; they believe that consumption is overtaking 
the supply. As regards copper, some of the great 
mines in America are said to be within measurable 
distance of exhaustion, and in these circumstances 
mineral experts throughout the world are on the look 
out for new copper mines. Fortunately for the British 
Empire it would appear that a deposit of the required 
metal exists in Northern Rhodesia on the railway lead- 
ing to the Port of Beira. The Bwana M’Kubwa mine 


to which I refer bids fair eventually to rank among 
the world’s great copper producers, for not only has 
it already proved ore reserves, amounting to 7,000,000 
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tons of high grade copper ore, averagi , 

the opinion is expressed that the depeche cot 
almost inexhaustible supply. In a proposition such as 
this, one of the deciding factors is frequently finance 
and in this respect the Bwana M’Kubwa Mine is hap. 
pily placed, inasmuch as its fortunes are backed A 
several important mining houses which, recently - 
addition to taking large blocks of unissued shares 
direct from the company, thus placing it in funds, wil] 
presumably be prepared to assist in the future in this 
direction, if necessity arose. It is suggested that in 
about a year’s time a plant will be erected capable of 
treating 1,000 tons of ore a day, which should lead to 
satisfactory profits for the company. In these circum. 
stances, for those who like a speculative mining in- 
vestment which should show a reasonable capital 
appreciation in the course of next twelve months, | 
recommend the 5s. Bwana M’Kubwa shares at the 
present price of about 5s. 14d. 


DRURY LANE 


The 27th Annual Report of the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane, Ltd., has been issued this week and is unusu- 
ally interesting, as it throws a light on the cost of the 
productions staged at this world-famed theatre. The bal- 
ance-sheet shows the issued capital to be £125,000 in 
125,000 £1 shares, and that £70,000 6% Mortgage De- 
bentures are outstanding. The Profit and Loss Account 
fixes rent, rates, taxes and insurance at £11,804 (that 
is about £221 per week), Debenture interest calls for 
44,200, Directors’ fees, etc., £1,423, making a total 
of £17,429, which is £13,887 less than the gross 
profit for the year which is £31,316. This £13,887 
is carried to the balance-sheet and is added to the 
414,102 brought forward, making a total of £27,990; 
from this total, however, is deducted the cost of pro- 
duction during the year, £20,304, which leaves £7,685 
to be carried forward. The net result of the year, 
therefore, is a loss of £6,417. 


ANGLO-PERSIAN 


By the figures he quoted at the annual meeting this 
week, the chairman, Sir Charles Greenway, conveyed 
an excellent impression of the vastness of the opera- 
tions of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. He stated that 
since 1914 no less a sum than £ 19,000,000 had been 
provided from earnings for capital expenditure in addi- 
tion to paying away £9,500,000 in debenture interest 
and dividends. He further stated that the profits in 
the past year have been adversely affected by a rat< 
war in some of the continental markets, but expressed 
the opinion that profits in the current year would show 
a considerable increase. 


GREEK LOAN DETAILS 

In view of the interest already being shown in the 
forthcoming Greek Loan, the following salient points 
in connexion with the security of the projected issue 
are of interest : 

In September, 1924, the League of Nations, in view of che needs 
of the refugees and the very adequate security Greece could offer, 
authorized the maximum amount being raised to £ 10,000,000 
actual money towards which the Greek banks or financial groups 
undertake to subscribe £ 2,500,000. 

The service of the Loan ‘and the revenues hypothecated to it 
are to be under the control of the International Financial Com- 
mission. 

Lands suitable for the cultivation of robacco, cereals, etc., and 
pasture lands to a total extent of about 1,250,000 acres, are to be 
allocated by the Greek Government as special security. Accord- 
ing to a recent estimate, emanating from the National Bank of 
Greece and compiled for its own purposes, the present value of 
these lands should be over £13,000,000. The Greek Government 
is further voluntarily handing over, as additional security, certain 
refugee urban settlements, and already those round Athens, built 
at a cost of Dr. 108,699,000 upon land valued at Dr. 4,500,000, 
have been assigned and transferred to the Refugee Settlement 
Commission. 

The Greek Government will allocate, under the terms of the 
Geneva Protocol of 1923 and the additional Act of September, 
1924, to the International Financial Commission, the following 
revenues, to be held and applied by it annually, so far as may 
be necessary for the service of the loan or loans raised, viz. :— 
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(a) the revenue receipts from the Monopolies (Salt, Matches, 
Cards and Cigarette Paper) in the new Greek territories ; 

(b) the revenue receipts from the Customs of Canea, Candia, 
Samos, Chios, Mytilene and Syra; 

(c) the revenue receipts from -the Tobacco Duty in the new 
Greek territories ; 

(d) the revenue receipts from the Stamp Duty in the new Greek 
territories ; 

(e) the revenue receipts from the Alcohol Duty in the whole of 
Greece (subject to a contingent prior charge of about 
£80,000) ; 

(/) the Surplus Revenues already assigned to the International 
Financial Commission subject to the charges already exist- 
ing thereupon. 

Further, in the evenc of all these revenues proving insufficient, 
then the International Financial Commission shall call upon 
the Refugee Settlement Commission to pay out of its own 
income or other funds, or, if necessary from the sale of 
iis property, such sums as may be necessary to meet any 
deficit. 

According to official figures recently submitted to the League 
of Nations at Geneva (vide Table IV), the actual receipts of the 
above taxes under a, b, c, d, e, for the Government Year to end 
March, 1923, amounted to about Dr. 430,000,000 whilst they were 
estimated for the year to end March, 1924, to aggregate about 
Dr. 555,000,000. The following table will show, based upon all 
the above data and as approximately as possible at the present 
moment, the actual revenue available for the service of the con- 
templated Refugee Loan : 

1924 (estimated 

at Exch. 250 

Specific Revenues assigned (vide Table IV), say 42,200,000 
Surplus Revenues, as per Table II (viz. : £2,936,000 
less £233,000 for the service of the 1907 and 1910 
Loans, and £278,714 at Exchange 250 for the 
service of the four loans specifically mentioned at 


foot of Table ID) ... is 2,424,286 
Total Revenue available ... 44,624,286 


260 Drachmae = £1. 

Assuming that an eventual annual sum of £1,000,000 for in- 
terest and sinking fund is set aside for the service of the Loan, 
when fully issued, it will be seen that—upon the basis of the 
ebove figures—there will be over 44,500,000 annually available, 
of which over £2,000,000 will represent revenues upon which the 
Loan will have an absolute first charge, and this without bring- 
ing into account at all the net income to be derived from the 
expenditure of this large amount of £10,000,000 which will be 
exclusively reproductive and therefore revenue producing. 


ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1, The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page from time to time. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 143. 


ForRSAKING BRITAIN, NORTHWARD LET US GO 
To FIND A LOVER OF THE ESKIMO. 


A country’s animals the rerm denotes. 

Controls the movement of our ships and boats. 
From northern isle that antelope now chase. 
This, when divine, may sometimes be in place. 
Jewel of ocean, in a southern clime. 

Curtail a fish that’s still in youth’s fair prime. 
Howitzers, mortars, cannon small and great. 
Preserved to be destroyed. Unhappy fate! 
Comforts the inner man, at bed-time taken. 
10. His loyalty alone remained unshaken. 

11. A gavial by this name as sweet may smell. 
12. The shares you wish to part with he will sell. 
13. On thriving cities sudden ruin brings. 

14. Applied, by us, to names of lifeless things. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 141. 
(First of the Quarter.) 


THESE PLANTS, WHOSE FRAGRANCE WELL YOU KNOW, 
IN MANY A COTTAGE GARDEN GROW. 

Debits and credits stand recorded here. 

Gave birth to One great monarchs learned to fear. 
Annoying, irksome, grievous, hard to bear. 

To handle this with safety calls for care. 
Worthless, belike, though lauded to the sky. 
Keeps her young charge for ever in her eye. 
Light’s foe I was, but now my reign is over. 

Here birds may live ;—and men, but not in clover. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 141. 
L edge R 


A Oo 
Vv Ss 
E E 
ostru M 
D uenn A 
E xtinguishe R 
Rooker Y 

Acrostic No. 141.—The winner is Major G. J. P. Geiger, 
D.S.O., who has selected as his prize ‘ From a Paris Balcony,’ 
by Ernest Dimnet, published by Grant Richards and reviewed in 
eur columns on November 15 under the title ‘ A Place in the 
Sun.’ Thirty-six other competitors named this book, 27 asked 
for ‘ The Constant Nymph,’ 25 for ‘ Science Old and New,’ 14 
for ‘ The Fugger News-Letters,’ 8 for ‘ The Black Horse,’ etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from C. J. Warden, Nony 
Pease, Ceyx, Duenna, Travell, A. W. Cooke, Doric, Cobden, 
Gabriel, Hely Owen, Shorwell, M. Story, Ekoorb, Trike, Carlton, 
H. Wolcott Warner, Iago, Murex, A. M. W. Maxwell, Martha, 
L. M. Maxwell, J. E. L. Skelton, Monks Hill, Dolmar, Gunton, 
M. B. Hughes, Lionel Cresswell, Melville, Twyford, St. Ives, 
Hanworth, Crucible, B. Alder, D. L., Vixen, M. Kingsford, 
Theodore D. Lowe, C. E. C., Westons, Alphonse, Gaunt, Major 
W. E. Phillimore, H. M. Vaughan, Lilian, A. R. N. Cowper- 
Coles, Mrs. Edwards, E. Whitaker, Baitho, Raymond Armitage, 
Miss M. Haydon, Agamemnon, Mrs. Murray Smith, Lady Duff, 
Miss J. Sutton, Farsdon, Plumbago, Old Mancunian, I. C. 
Brown, R. C. Hart-Davis, F. H. Cumberlege, Mrs. W. H. 
Myers, C. A. S., W. R. Wolseley, Sansovino, Jop, East Sheen, 
Peter, Gay, Bijou, Madge, Materfamilias, Zyk, John Lennie, 
Bordyke, Boskerris, Walworth, Ida Wild, Kelpie, Lady Victoria 
Manners, Lumley, Sir Reginald Egerton, R. H. Keate, Nosredla, 
Runtonian, Lady Diana King, N. O. Sellam, Cecil J. A. Evelyn, 
Gil, Albert E. K. Wherry, Pussy, Beehive, Carrie, Hon. R. G. 
Talbot, and Rev. A. P. Lion. 

One Licut Wronc.—William Birkenruth, Mrs. J. Butler, J. R. 
Cripps, Still Waters, Mrs. A. Lole, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, 
A. F. Drake, Prue, Brum, Springhill, J. Chambers, F. M. Petty, 
Glamis, Phyl, M. G, Woodward, Dinkie, Rev. H. Salwey, 
Orphie, Miss Kelly, Goff, J. B. McGlashan, Tallow, Oakapple, 
Gladys P. Lamont, E. G. Horner, C. H. Burton, R. Ransom, 
Reginald Eccles, Jill, Louisa Day, H. de R. Morgan, J. C. Thom- 
son, Clockus, R. J. M. W., Lance. H. Hughes, Mrs. Arton. 

(Other results unavoidably held over.) 


SHELL 


is the only 


MOTOR SPIRIT 


supplied to dealers and garages in bulk, for re- 

sale through kerbside plants, with the stipulation 

that ‘‘ Shell” is to be stored and retailed 
separately— 


NOT MIXED 


with any other 
brand or grade. 


These conditions are made in the interests of the motoring 

public equally with our own. We know that in ‘ Shell ”’ 

we possess infinitely the best motor spirit procurable, and 

we cannot risk its use for raising the quality of inferior 
brands or grades of petrol. 


SHELL-MEX, LTD., G.P.O. BOX 148, SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, w.c.2. 
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GREATER EFFICIENCY FOR YOUR WIRELESS 


A: TRANS- 


FORMER 


IF YOUDFIT 
A 


PRICE 27/6 


THE LIN 


re CAR of DISTINCTION 


The charm of the Minerva sleeve valve 
engine lies not only in its smooth 
power and silence, but in the fact that 
it actually improves with extended use. 
With chassis and bodywork in keeping 
with so perfect a power unit the 
Minerva can justly claim a place in the 
front rank of the world’s cars. 


CHASSIS WITH TYRES 
15 BLP. 16 HP. 20 H.P. 30 H.P. 
4-cyl. 4-cyl. 6-eyl. 6-cyl. 
£395 £440 £650 £800 
i6, 20 and 30 H,P. Models are 
fitted with four wheel brakes. 
COMPLETE CARS 
Saloon Saloon Enclosed Landaulette 
or Limousine 
£660 £740 £1,100 £1,250 


Showrooms Spare Parts 
and Offices and Repairs: 


MINERVA MOTORS, LTD., 


MINERVA HOUSE, CHENIES ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
Phone: Museum 40/41 
Wires: “Citraconic, London.” i 


MOTORING 


FUTURE LEGISLATION 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


W ITH the general bulk of the public using motor 


vehicles of one sort or another for a variety of 

purposes the police find great difficulty in track- 
ing the criminal motorist at night. Consequently at the 
moment Scotland Yard is pressing for the better 
lighting of rear number plates on all motor vehicles, 
both for private and commercial use. They also wish 
that a rear red lamp or reflector should be carried by 
all wheeled traffic on the roads at night, including 
cyclists. Motorists are equally in favour of the 
red rear light or red reflector being compulsory. 
Whether they will be equally enthusiastic over the 
compulsory better lighting of the rear number plate of 
their vehicles is another matter, especially as it is 
likely to cost them something to comply with the 
regulations that may be put forward. Yet they should 
welcome these regulations for their own safety which 
blazon forth their number in order that the polic: 
may not mistake them for a motor bandit, who cer- 
tainly will seek to hide his identification plate. With 
the usual method of lighting, the rear number plate 
of motor vehicles is seldom readable in an unlighted 
or dark road unless the observer is within eight ‘or 
ten yards of the vehicle. In other words, the light 
of the rear or back lamp is insufficient in power 
or so badly placed that it does not illuminate the 
number plate and make it clearly visible at night at a 
reasonable distance of, say, sixty to eighty yards away. 
The law as it exists under the present Motor Car Act 
states that this rear number plate must be lighted by 
a white light half-an-hour after sunset up to half-an- 


| hour before sunrise, so that it may be considered an 


offence under the Statute if it is not efficiently lighted. 
This point, however, has yet to be settled, as it is 
doubtful whether any legal decision exists which de- 
finitely lays down the amount of visibility necessary. 

* * * 


Then, again, there is the vexed question of dazzling 
lights. The suggested Lights on Vehicles Bill gave 
little help towards solving this controversy. The 
Committee which sat and deliberated on the question 
for many months, and witnessed the testing of various 
so-called anti-dazzle devices on Wimbledon Common, 
came to the conclusion that it was dangerous if the 
driver of any motor vehicle was not allowed to have 
ample light from its lamps to pilot his vehicle at night, 
whether these lights produced dazzle to other users 
of the highways or not. France, full of common- 
sense in motoring matters, has set this country an 
example by compelling drivers to dip their headlamps 
to throw the beams of light on to the road when meet- 
ing other vehicles. Yet not one word of regulation is 
placed on record regarding the brilliancy of side-lamps 
which in many cases are responsible in France, as in 
this country, for dazzling on-coming drivers nearly as 
badly. as the headlamps. 


* * * 


Perhaps the Minister of Transport, who is no novice 
in these matters, will seek powers to issue orders that 
will compel motorists to have sidelamps with frosted 
glass fronts, or other means to give diffused nd not 
direct rays of light, and to use only headlamps that can 
be dipped or dimmed, together with a tail-lamp that 
brightly illuminates the rear number plate so that it 
can be deciphered at least fifty yards away from 
the vehicle. But whether such regulations are in- 


cluded in a new Motor Car Act or whether in another 
measure, it is certain that legislation will be promoted 
to secure alteration of the existing enactments in regard 
to the speed and lighting of motor vehicles by the 
present Parliament. 
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Company Meeting 
THE INVERESK PAPER CO., LTD. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 
REFUND OF TAXES OVERPAID. 

Tue SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MesgtING of the Inveresk Paper 
Co., Ltd., was held at Dowell’s Rooms, George Street, Edin- 
burs h, on the 21st inst., Mr. William Harrison, LL.B., chairman 
of the company, presiding. ne 

The Chairman said: I can assure you it is a great pleasure 
to my colleagues and myself to be able to meet and to present 
to you again a good report and balance-sheer for the financial 
r which has just ended. When I addressed you at the last 
annual general meeting I concluded my remarks by saying that 
you had a fine undertaking, and that I felt confident that we 
would be able to present you with as good a report, if not a 
better one, for 1924 than we had just presenced for 1923. That 
forecast, I am sure, you will all agree with me, has been fully 
justified, as the results now disclosed to you prove. As you will 
see from this report, the profits for the period of thirteen months 
to October 31, 1924, amount to £69,783, making, with the 
balance brought forward from last year, of £11,369, a total of 
£81,152. Out of this latter sum we have set aside £10,000, as 
usual, for depreciation, and after providing for Debenture interest, 
income tax, etc., there remains £52,686, out of which has been 
paid the sum of £7,750, being the dividend on the Preference 
shares to June 30 last, leaving a balance available for distribu- 
tion on the 125,000 Ordinary shares of £44,936. Your directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend on the Ordinary shares 
of 12} per cent., an increase of 2} per cent. on last year, leaving 
a balance of £32,826 to be carried forward to next year against 
last year’s carry-forward of £11,368. 

Last year we placed £10,000 of our profits to a reserve fund, 
which we have not repeated this year for the reason that we 
hold one particular investment which stands in our books at nil, 
which we can realize, if so minded, at a large sum. In addition, 
I would like to point out that we have reserved in our balance- 
sheet as a liability a sum of abour £10,000 for taxation, which 
we are now Satisfied is not owing, and, in fact, we now find 
that we have paid far too much in taxes, and have a large claim 
outstanding for refund of taxes overpaid. By a singular coin- 
cidence, which I think is a good augury, this morning a little 
document came from H.M. Government with a very substantial 
cheque, so what one had anticipated is now a fact, 

At this stage I should like to refer to our acquisition of a 
controlling interest in the Carrongrove Paper Co., Ltd. In 
February last an opportunity arose of acquiring this control by 
the purchase of 111,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each in the Car- 


rongrove Company, and your directors, in the interests of the 
Company, lost no time in completing the purchase. Several of 
your directors have joined the Board of the Carrongrove Com- 
pany, and I think you all have received a print of the Carron- 
grove report and balance-sheet for the year ended October 31 
last. This report shows a gross profit of £90,776 on the year's 
working plus £5,864 brought forward, leaving an available bal- 
ange of £54,657. A dividend of 5 per cent. has just been declared 
on the Carrongrove Company’s Ordinary shares, £55,000 is car- 
ried to reserve, and £29,507 is carried forward. A dividend of 
£5,500 subject to tax, will therefore be receivable almost at once 
by your company in respect of its holding in the Carrongrove 
Company, which will come into the profits of the current year. 
Might I just say that the dividend of 12} per cent. will be paid 
with your balance-sheet intact, without encroaching upon it, 
because I have got enough money in hand, which is nor disclosed 
in the balance-sheet, the sort of thing that comes once in a while. 
The financial position of the Carrongrove Company is a strong 
one, 


Now I should like to say a few words on the paper trade of 
this country as we find it to-day. Although we are fully em- 
ployed at the Inveresk and Carrongrove Mills, I am sorry to 
say, speaking generally, there has been no improvement in the 
paper trade of this country during the year under review, and 
having regard to the present condition of affairs, which is largely 
brought about by the importation into this country of paper at 
low prices from continental countries, I see little or no prospect 
for immediate improvement. We are making at our mills 
Esparto and coated papers of the highest quality, and although 
all paper manufacturers in this country suffer in a greater or less 
degree by the importation of this foreign paper, we suffer at our 
mills less than mills which are making lower grades of paper. 
Great Britain is a very large consumer of paper, and in the first 
ten months of this year we imported approximately 412,000,000 
of foreign manufactured paper, whereas the paper mills of this 
country exported abroad in the same period only £7,628,000 of 
British-manufactured paper, of which well over 80 per cent. went 
to our colonies, especially Australia and New Zealand. 

Mr. Pike seconded the motion, which, on being put to the 
meeting, was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Galloway, in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Directors, said it must be very gratifying to see such a 
magnificent balance-sheet and the favourable manner in which 
it had been criticized by the leading financial papers. 

The Chairman, acknowledging the vote of thanks, said 12} per 
cent. on an industrial undertaking in these days was a very good 
return, having regard to labour conditions and foreign com- 
petition. 


Foe 


ROLLS 


ROYCE 


> THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


WHAT THE JUDGE SAID 
in the United States District Court at New Jersey on October 6th, 1924, during 
proceedings arising out of the unauthorised use of the term “Rolls-Royce.” 

“The Rolls-Royce Company is a company which has occupied its pre-eminence 
by reason of its product, and the name attached thereto is one that is perhaps as 
far out of the ordinary name as is the product itself out of the ordinary auto- 
mobile product. 

“They have, by reason of their brains and skill, gained for themselves a 


tremendous eminence in the mechanical world.” 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6040 (4 LINES) 
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A COLLECTOR’S NOTEBOOK 


MONG the pupils of Rembrandt there were few 
A whose gifts rivalled those of Carel Fabritius ; and 

the Dutch school of the seventeenth century 
probably never suffered a more cruel loss than when 
his career was suddenly and dramatically brought to a 
close as a result of the great powder explosion which 
laid waste the city of Delft on October 12, 1654. Carel 
Fabritius was at that time only about thirty years 
of age; and the number of surviving works by him 
is in consequence exceedingly small. It was not until 
a year or two ago that the National Gallery acquired, 
from the collection of the Jate Sir William Eden, the 
very charming little picture ‘ A Musical Instrument 
Dealer at his Booth in the Open Air,’ dated 1652, and 
one of the four or five signed examples of the master 
then known. In a collection at Manchester there 
has now been discovered a ‘ Portrait of a Young Man ’ 
bearing the signature of Carel Fabritius, which doubt- 
less will figure as the piéce-de-résistance of Messrs 
Christie’s Sale of Old Masters on December 12. It is 
a bust portrait, about life size, showing the sitter wear- 
ing a cuirass and with his bare head silhouetted 
against a background of clouded blue sky. Under the 
old, horny varnish the picture appears to be in an excel- 
lent state of preservation; and both as regards the 
vividness and intensity of expression and the broad 
and sensitive quality of handling, the picture exhibits 
the closest analogies to the magnificent ‘ Portrait of a 
Young Man,’ which has long been one of the greatest 
treasures of the Boymans Museum at Rotterdam. The 
newly-found picture is not only signed but is also dated, 
and the date has a poignant significance—it is 1654, 
the very year when Carel Fabritius’s life came to such a 
tragic and abrupt end. 


* * * 


A sale of etchings of more than ordinary interest is 
announced by the same firm of auctioneers for 
December 16 and 17: it is that of the collection formed 
during the first half of the nineteenth century by 
Edward Rudge, F.R.S., of Abbey Manor, Evesham, 
Worcestershire, a distinguished botanist and anti- 
quary. The collection is especially rich in etch- 
ings by Rembrandt, more than three hundred 
items being catalogued under that heading, 
several of the lots comprising more than one 
etching. There is a fine second state of the ‘ Hundred 
Guilder Piece ’ (No. 96). From the collector’s point 
of view there is much interest in the pedigree of the 
cabinet: for a large proportion of its contents can be 
traced back to the principal English and foreign 
private collections of the eighteenth century. Several 
of the etchings bear the mark of Sir Edward Astley, 
Bart. (1729-1804), who acquired the excellent collec- 
tion of prints belonging to the etcher and painter, 
Arthur Pond. Another well-known collector’s mark of 
frequent occurrence is that of John Barnard (died 1789). 
Of particular interest is the inscription on an impres- 
sion (No. 43) of the fifth state of ‘ Rembrandt Draw- 
ing’ (B. 22)—‘ Six 1649’: showing a provenance 
from the cabinet of Rembrandt’s friend, Jan Six, 
Burgomaster of Amsterdam, portrayed by Rembrandt 
in a celebrated etching and in a masterly late picture 
preserved to this day in the possession of the Six 
family at Amsterdam. 


Of other events in the sale rooms during 
apart from those to which reference has already efi 
made in this column—mention may be made of two sale. 
of coins at Messrs. Sotheby’s. One (December 1) is of 
a collection of Greek coins, chiefly in silver, “ the 
property of an amateur residing abroad ”’; and the 
other, which takes place on December 2 and the fol 
lowing day, comprises chiefly Roman coins in gold. 
silver and copper, from the collection formed by Colonel 
R. H. Morcom. Well illustrated catalogues of both 
sales have been issued; and the long series of Roman 
portrait heads, chronologically arranged, in the second 
sale, is of great fascination as a chart illustrating, st 
by step, the development of Roman art. — 
& 


BOOK SALES 


T Messrs. Sotheby’s Rooms, on November 24 

and 25, a sale of miscellaneous books from 

several sources took place. Among the 651 
lots there were few to attract attention on account of 
their literary or bibliographical interest, and further- 
more many of the books were in an unsatisfactory 
state, owing to defects or missing leaves. There were 
a few volumes in old bindings of some interest. We 
may note some of the more interesting items :—Dry. 
den’s ‘ Annus Mirabilis,’ 1667, in which the naval war 
and the Great Fire are described, sold for £5. This 
copy was in an unusually good state in a contemporary 
sheep binding. A poor copy of the ‘ Life of John 
Mytton, Esq.,’ 1835, First Edition, by C. J. Apperley, 
fetched £38. The attraction of the coloured plates in 
this book is well known. A somewhat defective copy 
of Izaac Walton’s ‘ Compleat Angler,’ second edition, 
1655, sold for £22. This edition is almost as rare as 
the first of 1653, but is of course immensely less valu- 
able from the money point of view. The ‘ Poems of 
Michael Draiton, Esq.,’ the first collected edition, 
1605, a rather poor copy of an extremely rare book, 
fetched only £4. An imperfect copy of ‘ An Apologie 
for Poetrie,’ by Sir Philip Sidney, printed by Henry 
Olney, 1595, sold for £17. This copy wanted the 
two leaves following the title, which was torn and 
mended, and also the blank leaf preceding it. There 
appear to be not more than five complete copies of this 
book known, including the perhaps rarer state of the 
volume printed by Ponsonby. 


* * * 


Some other prices were: Davenant’s ‘ Poem to the 
King’s Most Sacred Majesty,’ 1663, a fair copy, 
47 158.; ‘Odes,’ by Mr. Gray, 1757, printed 
at Strawberry Hill, and containing the half title, 
418 10s.; Thomas Stanley’s ‘ Psalterium Caro- 
linum,’ 1657, a complete and good copy of 
an uncommon book, £30; Brant’s ‘ Stultifera 
Navis,’ with woodcuts, Basel, 1497, a very fair copy, 
410 10s.; Arnold’s ‘ Chronicle, or the Customs of 
London,’ Antwerp, Adrian van Berckem, about 1505, 
a moderate copy, £38; ‘ Les Nouvelles de Marguerite 
de Navarre,’ 3 volumes, Berne, 1792, half title missing 
from Vol. III, £18; and Wither’s ‘ A Satyre dedicated 
to his most excellent Maiestie,’ 1614, bound with 
‘ Abuses Stript and Whipt,’ 1614, fair copies of two 
rare books, £14 10s. ‘ 


HEAD OFFICES: 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION ; 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON,E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE c 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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November 1924 
( Meeting 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL 


sIR CHARLES GREENWAY ON COMPANY’S GREAT 
POTENTIALITIES, 

Tue FIrTBENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of shareholders in 
this Company was held on the 25th inst. Sir Charles Greenway, 
Bart. (chairman of the Company) presided, and in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said : i 

When last I had the pleasure of meeting you I indicated that 
I did not anticipate any improvement in resullts for the past 
financial year. This anticipation is confirmed by the figures now 
before you. I explained last year some of the adverse factors 
which militated against better results being shown, but one other 
to which I did not then refer was the competition which we have 
experienced in some of the Continental markets in which we 
have established ourselves. In some of these markets “ rate 
wars” have been carried on to an insane extent, but we can 
await the result with perfect equanimity ; since for every shilling 
thar we lose our competitors must lose two, or more. Taking 
into account these conditions and those previously explained the 
results shown may, I think, be regarded with satisfaction. 

The dividend on the Ordinary Shares which we have recom- 
mended is again 10 per cent. As in the case of the previous year 
the profits shown might have justified a higher rate of dividend, 
but with a view to conserving our financial resources as much 
as possible—in regard to which point I shall have something 
more to say later on—we have again deemed it advisable to 
follow a conservative policy. 

As regards the current year, it is more than ever difficult to 
venture a forecast. Provided, however, that there is no further 
decline in prices, we are hopeful that the current year will show 
a considerable increase in our profits. As co the probable future 
course of prices for petroleum products it is, as I said last year, 
always dangerous to prophesy. At that time it looked as if 
copsumption were overtaking production. This would have hap- 
pened had it not been for the bringing in of some new fields in 
the United States, and for the reckless system of drilling obtain- 
ing in that country which results from a large number of com- 
peting producers being able to operate at the same time in one 
field, regardless of the life of the field or of market considerations. 
The combined effect of these causes was—temporarily only I 
think—to again bring production ahead of consumption. On the 
other hand, there has been an enormous increase all over the 
world in the consumption of petroleum products, sufficient nearly, 
if not quite, to counterbalance the increased production, and 
now that the production of crude has again begun to decline 
there is every reason for believing that, subject to no prolific 
new fields being discovered in the near future, the barometer of 
oil prices has reached its lowest point and that any change will 
be in the ‘* fair weather ’’ direction. The weakness of prices 
in the Uniced States during the past few months has, I should 
point out, not been due so much to the growth of production as 
compared with consumption, as to the want of sufficient storage 
accommodation, for both crude oil and products, to meet the 
expanding trade, since stocks in that country, relatively to its 
increased consumption and exports show an appreciable decline 
on the figure at which they stood when prices were on a higher 
level. This is, however, a difficulty which is being daily overcome. 

We have now in operation about 700 miles of pipe lines, a large 
portion of them being of 10 ins. or more in diameter; 1,510 
storage tanks situated in various parts of the world, and 382 
boilers in 31 boiler houses. We have nine separate refineries, 
situated in different parts of the world. Among our buildings, 
we have 180 workshops and factories, 4,239 dwelling houses and 
bungalows, 69 blocks of buildings for the accommodation of our 
native staff, and over 1,000 other buildings of a miscellaneous 
description. We have in connexion with our distributing organi- 
zations 685 bulk oil installations, including 48 ocean installations 
(i.e. installations erected at various ports in different parts of the 
world), and 708 subsidiary installations. We provide employment 
for over 50,000 people, including 20,500 of British nationality. 
We have 164 miles of railways, situated in and outside our works, 
71 locomotives, and 3,462 rail tank cars and wagons. We have 
for road transporc 1,847 motor-lorries, motor-tractors, and tank 
cars, apart from a large number of horse and mule-drawn 
vehicles. Our fleet now amounts to a total of 333 vessels of all 
descriptions, all fully employed, including 67 tankers, nearly all 
built within the past eight years. To accommodate chese vessels, 
and to handle the cargoes they carry, we have built or acquired 
no less than 89 jetties and wharves at the various ports where 
they call. For the carrying on of the different operations of our 
business—producing, refining, storing, and distributing—we have 
had to purchase tens of thousands of acres of land in the various 
countries where these operations are being carried on. We have 
in Persia five hospitals containing 274 beds, eleven British and 
two Indian doctors, and twenty British nurses. I may mention 
that at these hospitals we last year gave free treatment to no 
less than 3,866 in-patients and over 34,000 out-patients. A large 
Proportion of these patients were local Persians not in the 
employment of the Company, and it is needless for me to say 
that this beneficent care of the inhabitants of the country in which 
Wwe are operating has been greatly appreciated by them and has 
been of invaluable assistance to us in our relations with the local 
tribes, In addition, we are contributing liberally to the principal 
Persian Hospital in Teheran. We are also giving financial aid 
to several schools in different parts of Persia with the object of 
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educating and training Persians to fill the various capacities for 
which there are openings in the Company’s service. 

The few figures I have quoted will give you some idea of the 
h organization which we have built up in the thirteen years 
which have elapsed since we first began operations, and it is a 
record of development which, I am confident, has not been 
equalled in the same short space of time by any other concern 
in the commercial history of the world. 

As regards Capital issues we have, as I have already mentioned, 
made an issue during the year of £2,000,000 short-term Notes 
to enable us to pay off the loan we had from our Bankers, and 
beyond this we do not anticipate having to make any further 
new issues in the near future. We are, of course, constantly 
incurring large fresh capital outlay, this being inevitable in 
connexion with a concern which is expanding so largely and 
rapidly as ours, but so far as we can see we shall be able to 
meet this out of revenue until such time as we may find it advis- 
able to extend our production beyond che 5,000,000 ton per annum 
limit for which we have so far been building up our organization. 

With regard to production, I must repeat that I have again 
nothing but good news to give you. In Persia we have again 
considerably extended the area of the proved territory in our 
main fields; at any point of this area we can now put down a 
bore with the practical certainty of tapping a prolific well, and 
the wells from which we have so far been obtaining our produc- 
tion still continue to maintain their large yields. I have heard 
that we have been described as a ‘‘ one-well company.’’ This is 
no doubt due to what I have told you from year to year about 
our now famous F7, which has now given a total yield up to 
date of about 6,000,000 tons, and is still maintaining the same 
high rate of production. But this is only typical of the wells 
we have opened up all over our proved territory, and it has 
already been far surpassed by other wells—e.g., B17, situated 
13 miles from F7, which flows at the rate of 18,000 barrels per 
day, or, roughly, 1,000,000 tons per annum. In 1918-19 our 
production was 1,106,415 tons, and in 1923-24 it was 3,714,216 
tons. In the current financial year it should be between 4} and 
4} million tons. (Applause.) 


Outside of the main fields to which I have referred we have 
continued our drilling operations in several parts of Persia - with 
a view to discovering new fields, but so far without much success, 
and several areas which had been favourably reported upon have 
had to be abandoned. On the island of Kishm, however, where 
we had been drilling for some years past, and which we had 
also decided to abandon, we met some months ago with an unex- 
pected flow of oil when the casing was being withdrawn from 
one of the wells. This oil, which has been continuing to flow 
ever since at the rate of between 400 and 1,400 gallons daily, 
is of a very unusual character, being practically nothing but pure 
petrol and kerosene. Though we do not attach much importance 
to this “‘ find,’? we are proceeding with our examination of the 
territory in the hope of being able to discover the source from 
which this highly infiltrated product has been derived. The de- 
velopment of the new area referred to by me in the opening 
part of my remarks is being actively pursued. There is but little 
doubt that in this area we have proved another valuable field. 
As regards the Argentine, I am very pleased to be able to inform 
you that, notwithstanding my somewhat gloomy predictions of 
last year, we have had some much more favourable developments 
recently. Although the lives of these wells have not be compar- 
able with those in Persia, there is every reason for anticipating 
that we shall be able to produce sufficient oil in the Argentine 
to justify thoroughly our entry into that country. 

As regards our refineries, the position is, as you have seen 
from the report, entirely satisfactory. At Abadan the difficulties 
to which I referred last year have all been overcome, and the 
throughput since the close of the last financial year has been at 
the rate of over 2,800,000 tons per annum. At Llandarcy a con- 
siderably larger throughput has been dealt with, and very gratify- 
ing resultcs have been shown, both in the quality of the products 
obtained and in the percentages of yield, and also in the direction 
of reduced working costs. At Grangemouth the refinery which 
was being erected by Scottish Oils, Ltd., for dealing with Per- 
sian crude has been completed and has for some months past been 
in full operation. Here also the results have been of a most 
gratifying character, showing in some respects, owing to the 
lower average temperature and other causes, an improvement 
even on those obtained at Llandarcy. I may mention here that 
the further experience gained at these refineries more than ever 
confirms our anticipations in regard to the great advantages of 
home refining. We can, in fact, now claim that as a re@ulc of 
this closer and more scientific attention to refining we produce the 
best and most uniform quality of spirit at present on the market. 
The refinery which was being erected in Australia by our Asso- 
ciated Company in that country—the Commonweallth Oil Re- 
fineries, Ltd.—was completed some months ago, and its products 
have now been introduced on the Australian markets. 

The refineries belonging to our other associated companies call 
for no special comment, but they are all working satisfactorily. 

To come to the last stage of our business—i.e., distributing—I 
am pleased to report that we are making satisfactory progress 
in every direction. The superior quality and unvarying character 
of ““B.P.” are getting better appreciated every day, and our trade 
continues to show a steady increase. 

Sir Edward H. Packe, K.B.E., seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously, 
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Company Meeting 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK 


INCREASED PROFITS. 
DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. MAINTAINED. 


Tue Orpinary Genera Megtinc of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Bank Ltd. was held on the 25th inst., at the Bank, 
37-39, King William Street, E.C., Mr. Raoul Hexter Foa, the 
chairman, presiding. 

The notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors 
having been read, 


The Chairman said: You will observe in the balance-sheet 
very little alteration this year in the figures as compared with 
those of last year. The deposits and current accounts have risen 
£1,200,000. The investments have been reduced by £452,704, 
and the acceptances have risen to £428,726, while our bills 
receivable have risen £1,200,000, roughly representing the 
increase in deposit account. The gross profit this year amounts 
to £444,999 9s. 2d., againsc £417,698 last year, but the expenses 
in London and the branches have increased some £13,000, with 
the result that the net profit this year amounts to £157,301, 
against £156,883 last year. 

We have paid the usual interim dividend of 5s. per share, and 
propose to pay the equally usual dividend of 10s. per share on 
December 1, both free of income-tax. We have this year been 
able co allocate £10,000 to writing off the premises account, and 
we are carrying forward £48,755 8s. 10d. The remarks which 
1 made last year on the subject of our investments, which consist 
almost entirely of gilt-edged British securities, and stand at cost 
or market price—whichever is the lower—thereby constituting 
an inner reserve, hold good this year also. In the early part of 
the year our colleague, Mr. Mounsey, made an extended tour to 
Egypt, the Soudan, and Palestine, and his trip was of much 
service to the bank, besides giving him personal insight into our 
business, which cannot be gained elsewhere than on the spot. 

Trade, as you know, has been very slack throughout the world 
for the past year, a condition of affairs which you will find 
reflected in our balance-sheet as well as in that of most other 
banks. It is devoutly to be hoped that the gradual evolution of 
tranquillity, after the stormy years of the last decade, will bring 
the world that restoration of confidence and mutually satisfactory 
intercourse between peoples which existed previously to it. 

The adoption of the Directors’ Report and Accounts was car- 
ried unanimously. 


A Wonderful Restorative! 
ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH 


Dr. Gautier's Famous Capsules for 

WEAKNESS and NERVOUSNESS 
A sure rewedy for General Weakness, Loss of Nerve Power, effect- 
ually restores Vitality and Stamina, counteracis results of Overwerk, 
Loss of Energy, etc. A Wonderful for beth Men and Women. 
The SUPER NERVE TONIC. Price 3/- ana 5/- per box. Extia 
strong 12/- per box, post free. FREE SAMPLE, together with full 
particulars and booklet, sent Post Free. 


WRITE AT ONCE 10 


S. SEYMOUR (Dept. 15), 
47, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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Competitions 


NOV. 29, 1924 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTs 


Miscellaneous 


‘\ TAMMERING permanently cured by course of 10 weeks’ 
treatment, devised by young scientist ; cases intractable to 
previous treatment specially invited to interview. Write Box 

209, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.9. 


PAIN.—British subjects intending to visit are invited to 
JOIN the SOCIETY of BRITISH SUBJECTS in SPAIN, 
Triunfo 5. Alicante. No subscription. 


OUTH DEVON. — PAYING GUESTS; central heating; 
electric light; good garden; sunny situation. HALKAM 
HOUSE, Exmouth. 


GIVE GAY GIFTS 


Special Show of Charming Cards and Calendars at THE 
PEASANT SHOP, 41 Devonshire Street, Theobald’s Rd., W.C.1. 
Ask for Catalogue—see our notice in the forthcoming Christmas 
Gifts Number. 


HYSICIAN can RECEIVE ELDERLY LADY or GEN. 
TLEMAN ; mild mental, senile cases ; old-established home; 
extensive grounds; easy distance London; highest possible 
references; motor kept. Terms from £3 3s. weekly. Write Box 
210, THe Saturpay Review, 9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


THE UNIQUE CENTRE. 


HOTEL AND CLUB ADJOINS. 
98 and 99 LANCASTER GATE. Faces Park. Wonderful 
rooms ; every comfort. People meet here from all over the world. 
Business Gentlemen specially catered for. ’Phone, 2972 Padding- 


ton. Bridge, eight tables. 


Literary 


UTHORS.—Well-known publisher is prepared to consider 
MSS. Catalogue and particulars free.—‘* Publisher,”’ c/o 
Dawson's, 118 Cannon Street, E.C.4. 


YPEWRI1ING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. per 

1,00 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. ‘Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “' E,’’ 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


YPEWRITIING ot every description accurately and promptly 
executed. Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single copy; 
with carbon, 10a. BARBARA CHAMBERS, 68, Great 


Queen Street. W.C.«. 


GB” Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “Gi 


Books 


OOKS.—Book Plates by Bayros, only 150 done, 1911, 

42 2s.; Apuleius, trans. by Adlington, coloured and other 

illus., 30s. ; Voltaire’s Candide, illus, by Odle, 13s. ; Living 
Animals of the World, 2 vols., new copy, 42s. for 22s. ; Oscar 
Wilde’s Dorian Gray, Ist Illus. Edit., 13s.; Thos. Hardy’s 
Works, 22 vols., limp leather, £5 5s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism 
in Religion with an Appreciation by Sir Geo. Birdwood, 2 vols., 
25s. ; J. M. Barrie’s Works, ‘‘Kirriemuir.”’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, 
£7 7s.; Scott’s Novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,”’ 25 vols., 
£8 3s. ; Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s. ; Maupassant’s Novels in 
English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 2 
vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima,”’ Edit., 26 vols., 
£38; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; George Eliot’s Works 
and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 
vols., £5 10s. ; The Tatler, Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; 
Lord Morley’s Works, Edit de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker's 
Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s Dicty. Music, 5 vols. ; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols.; Brinkley’s China and Japan, 12 vols. ; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Barrie, Little 
Minister, 3 vols., 1891; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper 
covers, 1897; Yet Again, Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 Gen- 
tlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794; 
Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revisited, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 
1903; Owen Fairhaven, 1873; Fan, 3 vols., 1892; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. 
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Entertainments 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. (Dec. 1, 2 and 3.) 
Fritz Lang’s 
NIBELUNGS” or “THE SAGA OF SIEG 
—_ the wonder film, starring PAUL RICHTER. 5 


LARRY SEMON in “THE SHOW” 
HAROLD LLOYD in “HIGH AND DIZZY” 


Paris Fashions in Advance in Colour, etc. 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. (Dec. 4, 5 and 6.) 


“BROADWAY AFTER DARK" 
starring 
ADOLPHE MENJOU, CARMEL MYERS and ANNA Q. NILSSON. 
MAX LINDER in “ CIRCUSMANIA™ 


Interest Film— ‘‘ THE SOMME AND THE ANCRE.” 


FELIX, THE CAT, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
CUMBERLAND. 


(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain anc sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 
Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 
Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


SEASCALE, 


ARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. Unique postal course : 

How to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert 

guidance, real training. Illustrated booklet free. REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 154), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


IRLS’ and BOYS’ EDUCATION—THE GREAT PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. The 19th annual edition of the GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (official book of the Association of 
Headmistresses), now ready. Official information about schools 
(fees, scholarships, etc.), careers., 8s. post free. THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1924 (official book of the Head- 
masters’ Conference), 11s, 3d. post free. Of all booksellers or 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS The Year Book Press Lrd., 31 
Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


ENERAL INFORMATION BUREAU.—A Postal Service 

providing reliable information on many subjects, trivial, 

practical and serious. Write, enclosing stamp, to G. I. B., 
Basil Street Hotel, S.W.1. 


Exhibition 
LEFEVRE GALLERIES 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES 
FRENCH MASTERS of TO-DAY 


la KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
10—5 SATURDAY 


YACHTING MONTHLY 
DECEMBER ISSUE 


On Sale, December 1 Price 2/- 


Pp 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
@ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,‘v 

MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

Address for all Passenger Business, P. & ©. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 


London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall 8t., E.C. §. 
Agenis, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 192. Le.weniali Street, Lonaon, 8. ~ 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—DECEMBER, 1924. 


The Prince of Wales at Thirty. 
The General Election: Is Liberalism Dead? 
By Harold Spender. 

The Answer of Demos. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 
The American Elections. By J. D. Whelpley. 
Germany’s Trade War and After. By John Bell. 
Democracy and Conservatism. By ‘* Augur.”’ 
Mr. MacDonald at the Foreign Office. By Hugh F. Spender. 
The Sabine Farm. By W. J. Strawson, 
Christmas with Thomas Hardy. By W. M. Parker. 
The Engadine in the Sixties. By Mrs. J. Comyns Carr. 
The Russian Dream of Freedom. By J. A. T. Lloyd. 
The Story of Woman. VIII. By W. L. George. 
Current Literature. 
Index. 

LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Publishers’ Remainders form ideal Christmas Gifts. All 

NEW and CLEAN as published and offered at BARGAIN 

PRICES. Write for Christmas Catalogue. WILLIAM 

GLAISHER LTD. (Booksellers since 1852), 265, High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


HE THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ** WORCESTER,” 
Off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Established 1862. 


Chairman: Right Hon. Lorp Incncarg, G.C.M.G., ete. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the Hon. Sir E. FreManrie, 
G.C.B., ete. 


For the training of Boys intending to become Officers 
in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training counts us 
one year's sea-service for qualified Cadets. 

Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms. 

Appointments as Midshipmen granted by the Admiraliy 
in the R.N. (under a special scheme of entry), also in the 
R.N.R. 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply— 

THE SECRETARY, Thames Nautical Training College, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. 


Country Houses 


BARONS COURT. 


Country Winter Residence in two acres ground. Billiards, cards, 
dancing, etc. Central heating. Constant hot water supply. 
Special terms to City gentlemen. Tel. No. 404 Southend. 


EAR WINDSOR.—For Sale, or would Let Furnished, sub- 

stantial RESIDENCE. Four reception, 10 bed and dressing 

rooms, stabling, garage, charming garden (three acres), 
tennis, well-stocked kitchen and fruit gardens. Apply THE 
TOWER HOUSE, Slough. 
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29 November 


Only the long, unblemished leaves can 
be used for spinning the plaits from 
which Three Nuns Tobacco is cut into 
those curious circlets you know so well. 
There's a sound reason for this peculiarity 
of cut, for it ensures that the tobacco 
burns slowly coolly and never runs 
to dust in the pouch. Herein lies true 
smoker's thrift—happily allied with the 
joy of knowing that you are putting the 
highest grade of tobacco into your pipe. 


THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


In Packets: 1 oz. 1/2; 2 0z. 2/4 
In Tins: 20z2.2/4; 40z.4/8 
King’s Head is similar, but a little fuller 


Srechen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’s 


Very emphatically tops them all."—Da:ty Grapuic, 


A brilliant 
LONDON Tas Tous 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E. 6th ee Revised, 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations, 


The best handbook to London ever issued.""—Liverroot Darty Post 
60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plaas 7/e 


WALES. N AND RNW. 
60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustratiens. 


2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FREN 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RiviERs 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VA 
2/. BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND 4 


Llangellen—Darlingten. Lenden—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Bremtane’s. Railway Beokstalls and all Boeksellers. 


“ Facts are stubborn things” 


DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for all 
risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 


DECEMBER, 1924 


PRICE 3/- NET 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN — AND UN- 


EMPLOYMENT—A WAY OUT 
By J. F. DARLING, C.B.E. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH ITP 
By ARTHUR KITSON 


MUSSOLINI: FACISMO, THEIR 
OPPONENTS AND PROSPECTS 
By Sir WALTER BECKER 


EIGHT GLIMPSES OF THE ILIAD 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN 
(Vice-Provost of Eton) 
TEN DAYS’ HOLIDAY IN FRANCE 
By ROTHESAY STUART-WORTLEY 


THE UMPIRE AT LAWN TENNIS 
By E. B. NOEL 


DESTRUCTIVE CHRISTIANITY 
By Prepenpary A. W. GOUGH 


GEY VAN PITTIUS By JOHANNESBURG 


MARGATE AND SEA-BATHING IN THE 
XVHITH CENTURY 
By A. G. BRADLEY 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND FERSEN 
By E. S. ROSCOE 


NIGERIA’S CURSE—THE NATIVE 
ADMINISTRATION 
By Capt. J. F. J. FITZPATRICK 
(Late District Officer, N.P., Nigeria) 


THE MENACE OF THE OIL MERGER 
By Carr. E. ALTHAM, R.N. 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, 


LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lip., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Retacu, Lrp., Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, W.6; Saturday, 


ovember 29, 1924. 
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